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[From the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 
Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.] 


No. 1—THE RETARDATORY FORCES 


xe, OW Jerome Mudgewood became Professor Mudge- 

‘=| wood I have never discovered. He was certainly 
no self-styled professor, for a more retiring and. less 
self-conscious man I have never met. He had once 
taught physics in some technical school, but at that 
place he had been “ Dr. Mudgewood,” his D.Ph. 
and D.Sc. conferring upon him that title. -Long ago 
his independent fortune had enabled him to renounce 
teaching and the boons of public laboratories in favour 

of a modest house in Hampstead, with a magnificent suite of private labora- 

tories, which must have cost him anything between twenty and thirty 

thousand pounds to fit up. As soon as he had established himself at 

Hampstead, the residents called him “ Professor,” perhaps because he looked 

like a professor, with his large head balanced on a little body and tiny legs 

that seemed to flicker like a cinematograph when he hurried . 

along, as was his wont. He certainly looked very wise, and 

he was very wise—even wiser than he looked, which is as it 

should be in these days when esse quam videre is at a discount, 

even among scientists. He possessed a round little face, round 

little eyes, a round little mouth, and big round spectacles. 

His hair receded well from his great forehead, and was curly, 

long, and grey. His face was clean shaven. Why he, whose  ¥{ 

habits and manners were so eccentric, should have troubled to “> 

shave, it is quite impossible for me to say, but all men’s natures “> 

possess some contradictory phases, and I suppose that that is 
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the explanation, though in truth it is no explanation at all when I come to 
think of it. 


seemed to understand how to do that in the least. He did 
make some money from time to time, but that was not his 
fault—I simply made him make it. 

It is eight years now since I, Gertrude. Delaney, D.Sc., 
first met the Professor, it is two years since I last saw him. 
He did not exactly die, he went—simply went. Where— 
nobody knows. I saw him go, but—well, that has nothing 
to do with this matter I am writing about now. I am con- 
cerned at the moment with the first big discovery which took 
place while I was with him. 

My own education had not been neglected as far as 
physics and chemistry were concerned, or I should not be a 
Doctor of Science of London University. I have a smattering of most 
sciences, and have learnt sufficient of these to know how very little I 
really know, which is something learned at any rate. Fortunately my 
father was a sensible man, and he did not encourage me to go to dances, 
or to flirt, or Dress (with a capital “D”), or do as the modern empty-. 
headed fools, called girls, generally do. However, on his death, at the 
age of twenty-three I was well qualified in scientific subjects to prosecute 
research, but without any means of doing so. I had not even a means 
of living beyond four or five months, unless I took up teaching, 
and I did not care to do this, for I very much disapprove of the modern 
method of cramming women with things they don’t understand, and then 
setting them to teach others the fallacies their own brains conjure out of 
the muddle. Women should be taught like men, and with men. It is not 
a question of sex, which question is, to my mind, too much to the fore— 
but that is a matter for a separate treatise, which I hope to write some day. 

[ was about at the end of my resources when I saw in the Daily Adler 
an advertisement as follows :— 


“ Dr. Mudgewood requires amanuensis. Must 
have some scientific training; good salary to right 
person. Call at No. 3 door (chemical laboratory), 
Aldehyde House, Hampstead.” 


I knew Dr. Mudgewood by repute as a man whose knowledge on 
almost all scientific subjects was profound, and I at once made up my mind 
to interview him. This might be the first step to higher things. 

It occurred to me that my qualifications might induce him to take an 
assistant, instead of a mere creature with a beautiful name—an amanuensis, 
forsooth! The term would be admirable if applied as a name to an Egyptian 
goddess, but as applied to an ordinary unthinking and almost unthinkable 
girl, it always seems to me the height of satiricalness. 

I went to “ Door No. 3 (Chemical Laboratory).” 

At first the old housekeeper would not admit me. She said that the 
Professor had already interviewed three hundred girls, and had received 
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seven thousand letters, and that he would not see anyone else. However, 
when I mentioned that I was a “ D.Sc.,” she retired to consult her master. 
She knew that the great man himself received correspondence bearing those 
letters after his name, and though she did not know their meaning, she 
evidently stood in awe of them. 

Almost immediately I was shown into the laboratory, a large, airy room, 
equipped in a most up-to-date fashion. At the far end of the apartment 
a bright fire was burning in an open grate, and in front of this the little 
man stood, his legs well apart, as if in fear lest the weight of his head should 
overbalance him. As I entered, he removed his round spectacles, blew upon 
them vigorously, and wiped them with a scarlet silk handkerchief, which 
would have made a very useful table-cloth. He did not speak for some 
moments, but stared at me hard without using his spectacles; then replacing 
these on his fat little nose, he stared at me hard through them. I began to 
feel very nervous, and ventured a mild “ How do you do, Professor? ” 

“ Very well, very well,” he replied dreamily. Then, after a pause, he 
repeated “ Very well.” Again there was a painful silence. ‘We did not 
seem to be getting on very fast. 

At last he appeared to wake up. “I don’t seem to remember you,” 
he began. 

“T don’t suppose you do,” I replied.. “1 have called about your 
advertisement. I wish to apply for the position if it be suitable.” 

He smiled broadly. ‘ That’s better,” he cried. 


I was puzzled. ‘“ What’s better? ” 

“ You said ‘if it be!’ You used the subjunctive. All the others 
who had occasion to use the subjunctive deliberately used the indicative. 
Now let me test your capacities. Have you ever passed any examinations?” 

“ T am a Doctor of Science of London University,” I replied. 

He did not seem pleased by this. If I had told him I was a three- 


e 


legged ostrich he would have made the same 
remark. 

“* Dear me,” said he. 
odd.” 

_ Then he looked up at the ceiling, and, 
after a long pause, again repeated with much 
emphasis, “ Very odd! ” 

I got used to his little ways later. But 
at that time they were very disconcerting to 
me. 

He looked at me again: “ Is your brain 
well ordered? Can you bring out definite 
facts at short notice? ” 

“T think so,” I replied. 

“ Well, then, tell me a word of ten itindbesen-euiniiidlial 
syllables.” 

This was indeed a curious examination. But, after considering for 
about half a minute, I replied, “ Pentadekylparatolyketone.” 
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“Very good—very good—very good: you are, I fear, too good for 
an amanuensis. The others were not good enough.” 

Then I ventured a suggestion. “I don’t think you require an 
amanuensis.” 

“No?” he asked in surprise. ‘ Ah—perhaps a secretary would be 
more suitable, but I really thought——” 

“ You don’t want a secretary,” I interrupted boldly. ‘“ What you 
require is an assistant who can do secretarial work.” 

He took off his spectacles and blew upon them vigorously once more. 
“ | think not,” said he. “I think not—lI really do not think so—and yet, 
you might be useful in that capacity. Yes—now about salary. I have 
never had an assistant. I should want you to live here. I suppose I must 
pay you for the inconvenience.” Then he put his big head on one side 
fike a puzzled robin, and asked doubtfully, “ Would five hundred pounds 
9 year, paid quarterly, suit you? ” 

I was overwhelmed for the moment, but I controlled myself, and 
replied, “ Yes, thank you, Professor. When shall I commence? ” 

“ When you like,” said he. “ What is your name? ” he continued. 

“ Gertrude Delaney,” I answered. 

“T shall call you Delaney. If I have a woman assistant, I must treat 
her just as I would a man. I can’t have innovations, you know. Well, 
Delaney, please come to-morrow morning and make a start.” 

So I was engaged as Professor Mudgewood’s assistant. 

I had been with the Professor about two years, and though in a large 
number of researches I had been of considerable assistance to him, there 
were generally one or two going on in which I had no part, and which never 
seemed to come to anything. I regarded these as chimerical. 

One day, however, when I was in the library upstairs looking up some 
notes on the camphors, the little man burst into the room, his eyes blazing 
with excitement, his whole body quivering from the same cause. 

“ Pve got it,” he shouted, although I was only two yards away. “Ive 
got them both—extraordinary—most extraordinary—very extraordinary! ” 
Then he paused for breath. 

“ What have you found, Professor? ” I asked in surprise. 

“ The Retardatory Forces—both 4 and 6,” he shouted. 

“ The Retardatory Forces? ” I exclaimed. ‘ What are they? ” 

He looked at me with some scorn, as though marvelling at my ignor- 
ance, which ignorance was not, however, surprising, since he had never 
spoken to me on the subject before, nor had he allowed me to examine his 
apparatus. 

“ The Retardatory Force 4 slows down extra-atomic movements and 
vibrations, while the Retardatory Force b retards the intra-atomic vibrations. 
Do you know what that means? Do you realise the enormity of the 
discovery? ” 

I shook my head. The matter seemed to me a purely mathematical 
one. 

** Come and see, then, come and see,” he shouted, and, borne on his 
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little twinkling cinematograph legs, he disappeared from the room, while 1 
followed him to the laboratories more leisurely. 

I found him standing before his latest piece of apparatus. Innumerable 
coils and springs and vibrating parts were in one box, and connected by 
two terminals to the two ends of a second box. The latter was about four 
feet square, and was made of polished wood. There was a glass front to it, 
and through the two ends protruded two square platinum plates, each about 
fourteen inches across. The Pro- 
fessor started a little motor, and 
immediately a clicking and whirring 
commenced in what the Professor 
called his “ power-box.” I looked 
curiously over his shoulder through 
the glass front of the other box 
But there was no sign of electric 
discharge, nor, indeed, anything to 
be seen. 

“][ have turned on the a 
force,” said the Professor. ‘“ Now 
watch.” 

He went across the room and 
brought a struggling rabbit from a 
hamper. Momentarily he turned 
off the force, and, lifting the glass 
window, he placed the animal 
between the two platinum discs, 
where it crouched, cowed and still. 
Then he low- 
ered the glass 
again, and, 
watch in hand, 
turned on the 
force. After 
about a minute 
he again 
































stopped the IT TOOK AT LEAST THIRTY SECONDS TO RAISE 
motor, and took A FOOT FROM THE FLOOR, 


the rabbit out. 
__ The little animal seemed no different. But the Professor said, “ Feel 
its pulse.” 

I placed my hand near its heart. It was several seconds before I felt 
a beat, and that seemed very slow in passing. I counted the beats—there 
was one in every fifty seconds. 

“ Extraordinary,” I murmured, looking up at the Professor. 

_ “ Yes,” said he, as he blew upon his glasses—and there was a note of 

triumph in his voice—* extraordinary, extraordinary—very extraordinary.” 
He scratched his head with the edge of his glasses and looked thoughtfully 
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at the rabbit, whose movements were slow and deliberate in the extreme. 1 
placed it on the floor, and it ran across the room. I say “ ran,” for it went 
through all the movements of running, but it took at least thirty seconds 
to raise a foot from the floor and put it down again. In three minutes it 
had traversed about a yard. It seemed healthy and strong, but it was slow 
—marvellously slow. 

The Professor took me across the room and showed me another rabbit, 
which he had “ treated ” half an hour previously. It was eating lettuce; 
but I hardly know whether to call it eating. One complete movement of 
the jaw took forty-five seconds. The movement of a cow’s jaw chewing 
the cud would seem incredibly swift and voracious in comparison. 

“Do you understand what this means? ” cried the Professor. “ It 
means that I can retard life, growth, time, chemical action—everything 
extra-atomic.” 

I whistled to myself. Some old maids would have thought it 
unwomanly to do such a thing; the Professor—whom I always classed among 
the old maids—smiled triumphantly. 

“* What are you going to do about it? ” I asked. 

“Do? ” he exclaimed. “Do? Do? I will do everything! First 
of all, I shall be able to prosecute my other researches indefinitely— 
indefinitely; think of it—indefinitely! And so shall you—so shall you.” 

Generally I should have felt very irritated at his mode of speech—the 
way in which he echoed his own words always did irritate me—but now I 
was bewildered, and looked upon the Professor in a new light. He seemed 
to be “ Brain ” personified. I therefore stood meekly by and said nothing. 
He, for his part, said not another word, but, turning abruptly, left the 
laboratory. While the rabbit continued its slow progress across the floor, 
I watched it. It walked round the room, and nibbled at some green-stuff 
which the other rabbit had not eaten. Nibbled! Good heavens! Its jaws 
worked ponderously, slowly—one could hardly see the movement! But as 
I watched, the effect seemed to wear off; it was soon obvious that the force 
only gave temporary retardation. 

For two or three months the Professor said no more about the subject: 
he was busy building a new room adjoining the laboratory. 

One day, soon after this had been completed, he asked me to enter this 
room with him. 

“ T have fitted this chamber with two large poles for conducting the a 
force, and I intend to shut myself in for a week. Will you come? ” 

I am not generally a coward, but I suggested that I would rather wait. 
That if the Professor was unharmed at the end of a week, I would accompany 
him on the next occasion. I spoke very politely. 

He nodded. “As you will. But there is no danger. I have a con- 
trolling key in the room, and shall only give myself small doses of the force. 
Enough to keep me down to, say, one-seventh of my usual rate of living. 
Not as much as I gave to the rabbits.” 

So the Professor disappeared into the room, and a week passed. He 
did not come out again, and I grew nervous, Generally speaking, he was 
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so very punctual. I gave him a few extra hours, and then forced my way 
in. It was not difficult to do this, as the lock was very flimsy. 

There sat the Professor. Eating! He was munching bread and 
butter very slowly, but not so slowly as I had seen the rabbits. 

He looked up as I entered; his head moved up as though he were a 
mechanical toy and the works had run down. 

He opened his mouth and commenced to speak, but I heard nothing 
except a low rattle, deep and vibratory. But the grotesqueness of that slowly 
moving mouth was too much for me—I roared with laughter. I kept on 
laughing; I could not help it. 

A methodical, angry expression spread over the Professor’s face, begin- 
ning with the eyes, and gradually coming downwards. It was like watching 
an eclipse of the moon. 

I think the Professor must have understood the situation, and that he 
realised how slowly his vocal chords were vibrating, so that only a rumble 
could be heard, for the eclipse passed, and the moon shone once more. 

In an hour’s time the Professor’s movements had become almost normal, 
and his voice, though deep and slow, was clear. 

“T am late,” said he; “ but that is because the force took so long to 
wear off.” 

“Ts not the bread stale? ” I asked inaptly. 

“No. The microbes, and other flora and fauna, had had their growth 
retarded like my own. I have only lived about twelve hours. You see, 
1 used double the force that I had at first intended to use. Even the chemical 
action of the fire was retarded. One scuttleful of coal has lasted the whole 
week! ” 

It was true. In my excitement I could hardly breathe. The possi- 
bilities were enormous. 

At last I found my voice. ‘“ We can make a fortune! ” Igried. ‘ We 
can use the force as a food preservative! No more refrigerators. But fresh 
meat, fresh milk, eggs, butter—everything! All the decaying principles 
will be held back by a heavy dose of the force! ” 

The Professor did not seem to welcome the idea. “I have a better 
use for it,” he said. “I shall come and live here for a year—ten years, 
perhaps—at the rate of a day—or less. Thus I shall be able to await 
scientific developments in the outside world, and so extend my life that I 
can continue to work, and watch the advance of science for hundreds of 
vears! I will try to live at the rate of a day for a hundred years. Think 
what it will mean! I shall merely bring some food and a book into this 
room. I shall light the fire, and stay here apparently a day. I shall go 
forth fresh to find that a century has passed. I shall read up the great 
discoveries which have been made during that period, and shall be able to 
follow up science with new knowledge added to my own. Oh, marvellous, 
wonderful—very wonderfu!! ” 

He had become very excited, and now mopped his perspiring brow with 
the inevitable red silk handkerchief. 

“ The elixir of life,” I murmured. 
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But the Professor’s gorgeous dreams were never to be realised. 

Shortly after this I myself undertook to remain with him in his room 
tor a week; we were to live at a slower rate than he had done. The Professor 

thought that we might try the effect of living at 
the rate of about three hours to the week. 

We entered the room, which was unlighted by 
windows, as the Professor considered that the rapid 
passing of night into day would become tedious. 
The sun would rise every quarter of an hour, and 

— we should constantly have to light the lamp and put 
it out again. Forseeing this, he had lighted the 
room by means of artificial illumination alone. 

on a on ner The Professor switched on the force, but I felt 

— no change at all. At first I thought that something 
had gone wrong, for the Professor’s movements seemed quite normal, and 
also his voice. When I| spoke my thoughts to him, however, he shook his 
head. 
“ No—your own self being tuned down equally with mine, you feel 
nothing and see no difference,” said he. Then continued, “ The only thing 
I cannot explain is that your sense of hearing should have been changed, for 
sound waves are physical, not chemical. I presume, however, that though 
you really hear different sounds, the brain, with its own change, is translating 
these vibrations proportionately. However, that is another matter to be 
worked out later. Look at your watch,” he added, “ and you will see how 
the time passes; it is probably time for you to wind it up.” 

I looked, but my watch had stopped already! 

The Professor, however, showed me his own after he had wound it up. 
The hands were moving round with extraordinary rapidity. 

“ How long have we been here? ” I asked in amazement. 

He consgdered for a moment. “I think about thirty-six hours, but 
it may be only twenty-four. I have no means of telling whether my watch 
has gone round twice or thrice.” 

Then he put some coal on the fire. 

“ T will go out into the house and find out,” I said. 

“ No—you must not,” was the emphatic reply. ‘“ The housekeeper 
would think you mad. You would take about four hours 
to reach the dining-room and get back here. Long before 
that the woman would have fetched a doctor to you.” , 

I laughed. Then I wondered how the housekeeper ¢ 
would appear to me. i realised that the plump old lady cxf 
would seem to fly upstairs at incredible speed, that she ~ pee 


~, 


Ee 


~ 
7% 


I laughed again. 7 \ 
But the Professor’s voice brought me back from my ~ 7) 


dreams. ! 
*T told you that I had discovered two Retardatory Forces, a and b. 


The second force, b, is intra-atomic. I have been working at it quietly, 


would seem to eat her d‘nner in a few seconds. Voracious! 3 
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but it is a difficult force to deal with. I wish you to work with me in 
future.” 

I was overjoyed at his words; they showed that he was beginning to 
place real confidence in me. 

“ Very well,” I replied. ‘ Will you tell me something about it? ” 

He paused, and, as usual, wiped his spectacles quite unnecessarily. 

“It is a bigger thing than the a force. With it I can disintegrate 
matter. When an intra-atomic vibration is halved, the atomic weight is 
halved. Therefore, I can transmute metals by keeping the force in action. 
I increase the volume of the substance until [ obtain hydrogen; after that 
1 obtain new and lighter substances, and finally I reach the ultimate element 
of all—the omnipresent ether of space! ” 

“ When did you do this? ” I exclaimed in wonder. 

“ T have not done it yet. I know that I can. I have reduced heavy 
metals to light ones. I tried to make gold from lead, but all the parts were 
not simultaneously retarded. Some parts went just beyond gold, and some 
did not go far enough. No doubt some gold was present, but I got a 
mixture of many very similar elements, answering to most of the tests for 
gold, but giving other reactions also. That is the great difficulty; the action 
does not take place homogeneously throughout a substance. I turned iron 
into hydrogen, but not real hydrogen; it was a mixture of gases allied to 
hydrogen—hundreds of them, I should think; and yet there was a little iron 
left, and a little of all the intermediate stages. Is my difficulty clear? ” 

I nodded, and then considered the matter silently. 

The Professor continued : “‘ Both these forces are produced by the same 
machine; it is only a matter of adjustment. Sometirnes I can’t quite under- 
stand what the difference is. You have heard the two notes which the 
machine sounds when working? Well, the higher of the two—the very 
shrill one—is produced when the 6 force is being produced.” 

The time passed rapidly, and just as we were preparing to emerge, a 
new thought struck me. I have always been subject to humorous ideas. 
Our housekeeper was discreet, and not inquisitive, but this shutting of 
ourselves up br a week rather startled her, I could see, though she made 
few remarks, being used to the Professor’s vagaries. 

“ Wouldn’t it be fine to shut her in this room for an hour with the 
force! ” I exclaimed, “ or a day! She would just dust the room, and come 
out in the middle of the night, having entered in the middle of the day.” 

The Professor chuckled. ‘“ Dear me, dear me, how ludicrous—how 
very ludicrous! ” he exclaimed. 

We opened the door of the room and entered the laboratory. Through 
the window I caught sight of figures rushing to and fro. A bicycle went 
past at what appeared to be a rate of about two hundred miles an hour. 
And the few sounds that I did hear were high and squeaky. I understood 
at once that the force had not worked off yet, so with my master I sat down 
and waited before entering the house. 

After this we were at work upon the b force for several weeks, trans- 
muting metals, but never getting any pure elements as results. Organic 
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matter, being for the most part composed of atoms of low atomic weights, 
we left alone, for-we could get nothing but light gases as the result, and 
we preferred to work upon solids at present. 

One thing that hindered our work was the fact that the machine was 
constantly re-adjusting itself and producing the a force, after the Professor 
had set it going with the b force, and this, of course, had no effect in 
transmuting matter; and, search as we would, we could not find out the 
cause of this automatic re-adjustment. 

After three or four weeks | again thought of the joke which we intended 
to play upon the old housekeeper, and, on mentioning it to the Professor, 
he, chuckling to himself, asked her to dust the room. Then he quietly 
locked the door on the outside and pocketed the key. He left the room 
for a few minutes, instructing me to attend to the laboratory while he was away. 

The whirr of the machine sounded pleasantly in my ears, as I thought 
of the woman’s amazement when she reappeared. What a funny 

“ Whirr-r-r! ” 

The note was different and shrill. For the first time the noise of the 
machine had changed from the lower to the high, piercing note. The force b 
was at work! 

Since I had broken in upon the Professor in the first instance, a stronger 
lock had been placed upon the door. The machine itself I could not stop, for 
the contact key was locked in a little iron-bound box. The Professor would 
never allow that out of his own control. 

I rushed to the door and called him. At last he arrived, leisurely and 
somewhat irritable. But as soon as he heard the high note, he ran to the 
door of the small room, and, unlocking it, flung it open. We stood and 
stared. The room wasempty! The housekeeper, the table, the chairs, the 
carpet, all organic matter was gone—absolutely gone! The fireplace and 
other things of high atomic weight were changed: some were semi-liquid, 
others were—well 

“ She’s gone,” I exclaimed inanely. 

The Ah sn sighed. ‘She wasa good housekeeper,” he said regretfully 

There was nothing to be done. There were no remains, even; and | 
stared blankly at my companion. 

“ What can we do? ” I asked, feeling faint and distraught. 

The Professor shook his head. 

“ Nothing, I fear—I very much fear,” he replied. “She has become 
hydrogen, and less than hydrogen; she is mixed with the vapours of table 
and chairs; she is floating out into space.” 

I shuddered, and sank into a chair. 

“Tut, tut! ” he exclaimed. “It can’t be helped—it really can’t be 
helped. But I did not foresee this possibility. I’m afraid we must not use 
the force so indiscriminately until we know more about it.” 

* * * * * + 

We were for some time puzzled as to what official notice should be 
taken of the housekeeper’s disappearance. The law does not recognise this 
kind of happening as an everyday matter to be lightly passed over. The 
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charge of manslaughter loomed large before the Professor’s eyes. The 
course taken in the end was suggested by myself. I pointed out that, the 
housekeeper having disappeared, the actual manner of her going was of no 
importance to outsiders, but of considerable importance to us; furthermore, 
that few people would believe the truth did we tell it. We therefore 
informed the police that our housekeeper had gone out to post a letter, that 
she had not since returned or been seen by us, and would the police do all 
they could to find her? Of course, they searched her effects, and, of course, 
found no reason for her disappearance. The Professor, wishing to be 
truthful, wanted to tell them that she had taken with her a duster, a broom, 
and a bottle of French polish; but I showed him that, though in truth these 
things had disappeared with her, he was hardly justified in making the 
imputation that dishonesty was the cause of her disappearance. 

We no longer continued the experiments upon ourselves, the Professor 
deciding that it was better to follow the science of to-day than to try to live 
to see the science of a century hence. 

Incidentally, he asked me to marry him about this time. But I had 
other views on the matter. 


About this time he asked me to marry him, 


[Next month will appear an account of Professor Mudgewood’s wonderful 
Magnetic Essence.] 


A SUNSET IN SARK 
By A. W. TaTTerRSALL 


Looking o’er the sea, beyond twin islands, 
Dark against a golden sky, 

Changing to something more wonderful still 
Each second, I wondered why 

You, too, could not be there. 


Had you been there by my side watching, 
As I watched, with parted lips, 

As the red sun died his glorious death, 
Silent, with your finger-tips 

You would have touched my own. 





By Lisut.-CoLtonet A. F. Mockier-FerryMan 


Illustrated by F. Russell Conway 


==] OU can have whichever you fancy—a gold crown or 
| one faced with porcelain. Which do you think that 
you would like? ” 

I was seated in the dentist’s comfortable chair 
when this momentous question was put to me. I 
had been home from West Africa for nearly four 
months, and in another week should have to start 
back; but although I knew from the first that my 
teeth must be seen to, I had put off the evil day as 
long as possible. That evil day had now come, and I learned that two 
teeth which had given me many sleepless nights on the Coast would have 
to be dealt with somewhat drastically. One had gone beyond repair and 
was condemned to be removed. The other was pronounced to be worthy 
of a crown; and my friend of the instruments of 
torture had been keeping an electric bell buzzing 
with such energy as to make me wonder when the 
point would break through the top of my head. At 
length he stayed his hand, and then came the great 4 
question. TI pointed out that for the next two or (& 
three years I probably should not be within a 
thousand miles of a dentist, and that a porcelair (§ 
tooth might crack or break; so we finally decided QWARRWe-w 
on gold, and the coronation was fixed for an early Slane 


date. \ 


7M 











\ 


But my morning’s entertainment was not yet N\ 
over, for the programme included the extraction of 
the irreparable molar, and the gas-bag and doctor 
had been ordered for 1 p.m. In due course I sur- 
rendered myself into the hands of the two con- 
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spirators, who quickly wedged open my mouth, and proceeded to set some 
diabolical machinery in motion. Jt was my first experience of gas, and 
though my friends had warned me that I should find it most unpleasant, it 
seemed to me that it was not such a very dreadful thing after all; in fact, I 
was most agreeably surprised, and rather enjoyed it than otherwise. 

* . * * ~ 

Six months’ leave soon slips away, and when I found myself back in 
West Africa, I had the feeling that I had never been home at all. Every- 
thing was much the same, except that during my absence death had been 
unusually busy among the white men; and, in consequence, | had got a rise, 
and was placed in temporary charge of a district. 1t meant an increase of 
pay of course, but otherwise Keroma was not exactly the kind of place one 
would have asked to be sent to. Once before I had been there for a short 
time, and had learned something of the ways of the natives, who, I may 
say, are about as primitive as any dwelling south of the great Sahara. But 
the prime drawback to Keroma is its listance from civilisation, by which 
term I mean the nearest station where white people are to be found. To 
reach it one has to travel for three days up the big river in a steamer, and 
then pole up the smaller river in a dug-out, a process always slow, and which 
at the best occupies a week or ten days. It the river is in flood and the 
current strong, the journey may take the best part of three weeks. Yet 
this canoe voyage has its charms, for the ever-varying scenery is always 
magnificent, :nd there is barely a day which does not bring forth something 
in the shape of sport—be it a hippo leaving the river for his evening feed, 
or a guinea-fowl, which one pots to replenish the larder. 

As far as I can recollect, my journey up country on this occasion much 
resembled many other journeys which | had undertaken in these parts, and 
[ must have been at Keroma some days when, as my Kru boy factotum 
brought in my chop one evening, I noticed that he appeared to have some- 
thing on his mind. I watched him looking at me out of the corner of 
one eye for some time, and at last I asked him what was the matter. The 
question was so sudden that it startled him a good deal, but its suddenness 
had the effect of producing an answer at once. And the story which he 
rolled out in his pidgin-English fairly staggered me. He asked, first of 
all, if I knew that a great palaver was going on at the other side of the 
town between the Keroma people and the neighbouring Alapai tribe. I said 
that I knew about it. Then he inquired if I knew the subject of the palaver; 
and I told him that it was to settle a dispute about collecting rubber on the 
boundary between Keroma and Alapai. At this he shook his head, and 
proceeded to relate how he had discovered what it was about by ‘listening 
in the market. The palaver, the Kru boy said, was about me, and the tribes 
were plotting to kill me—and not only to kill me, but also to eat me, as I 
was considered toebe strong “ ju-ju.” 

This information, as may be imagined, rather upset me, and I was o 
the point of cross-questioning the faithful Sam, when I heard footsteps 
approaching the bungalow from the waterside. To my astonishment, who 
should walk in but Johnstone, the medical missionary from down river. | 
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had only met him twice before, but I knew his reputation as an excellent 
tellow, and the sight of a white man at such a moment as this was a real joy. 

“ Glad to see that 1’m in time,” he said, as we grasped hands. 

“| have only just begun,” I replied; “ and there’s plenty for two. 1 
expect you are hungry.” ; 

“| was not thinking about food,” was the reply, “ but about yourself 
and your safety.” 

“ Why?” I asked. ‘ What is the matter? ” 

“ Matter enough,” said he. And then he began to explain. 

Johnstone’s mission station was at the Alapai capital, a hundred miles 
or more below Keroma, and the doctor himself was on very good terms 
with the people, though so far he had made few converts. He had been there 
off and on for a decade, but he had never succeeded in breaking down the 
great ju-ju barrier, for the place was a hot-bed of fetishism and idolatry. 
By some means or other, however, he contrived to keep himself informed 
of everything that went on. He had known for some time that the Alapai- 
Keroma palaver was coming off, and that something of = importance 
was to be discussed, but what the something was he only learned after the 
Alapai chiefs had been gone up the river a couple of days. Then he ordered 
out his canoe, and he promised his boys the biggest “ dash ” they had ever 
had if they did a record journey. 

“* What weapons have you got? ” asked Johnstone, suddenly. breaking 
off his story. 

“ Gun, rifle, revolver,” I answered. 

“ Then get them all out, and load up,” he said. ‘ We may want them 
at any moment. There is my revolver, with all six chambers loaded. 
Where is your Kru boy? ” 

I shouted for Sam, but receiving no reply I went out to the cook-house, 
and called again. The place was deserted. 

“* Did he know anything about this palaver? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ Yes,” I replied, ‘ he was just telling me about it when you arrived.” 

“‘ Then he knows it is a bad business, and you may take my word for 
it he has made off into the bush.” 

“‘ But what is all the mystery? ” I inquired. “ You have not told 
me anything.” 

“ Hark! ” he said, without answering my question. “ Do you hear 
their drums? Listen; if they fire the cannon, you will know that the 
palaver has decided against you.” 

“Why? What have I done? ” I asked, with, I confess, not a little 
nervousness. 

“ Are all your weapons loaded? ” 

“Yes, they are on the table.” 

“‘ Then,” said my companion, “ we will leave them there till we require 
them. We won’t put out the lamp, because we may want it; but we will 
close all the shutters so as to hide the light; and if they do come and attack 
us, we will make a stand at the head of the stairs.” 

Johnstone was my elder by some fifteen years, and he had been on the 
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Coast for ages, which 
perhaps accounted 
tor the fact that he 
was taking com- 
mand of me. I did 
not much like being 
ordered about, as I 
felt that, since I was 
the representative of 
the Government and 
a person of no little 
importance, I ought 
to be running my 
own show. So I 
determined to assert 
my authority. 

“ This talk of 
fighting, and all the 
rest of it is non- 
sense,” I said. “I 
am not put here by 
the Government to 
fight the natives, but 
to maintain peace 
and order. I shall 
go up to the palaver, 
and see what is go- 
ing on.” 

Johnstone 
looked across at me 
in a curious sort of way, his square chin projecting half an inch or so further 
than usual. Then he smiled. 

“ Look here, my lad,” he said, “ swallow your pride, and take the 
advice of an old Coaster. This is a touch-and-go business. We will shut 
up the windows, and then I will go on with my explanation. When you 
have heard it, you will understand which way the wind blows.” 

I suppose I was weak, but I gave in to him; and we went round and 
fastened all the shutters. The bungalow was of the usual type, built of 
wood throughout, with an upper story. On the ground floor were some 
store-rooms, the servants’ quarters, and the so-called Court House; while 
my dwelling apartments were on the upper floor, with a verandah running 
all round, and a flight of steps on one side. We went down to see if any 
of the servants were about, but their godown was empty; there was not a 
soul anywhere—which Johnstone considered a bad omen. We locked up 
all the downstair rooms, and then returned to my sitting-room to await 
events. 

Johnstone now went on with his tale, and soon convinced me that the 




















‘“THAT IS THE SIGNAL,’’ SAID JOHNSTONE CALMLY. 
‘* BRING YOUR WEAPONS AND COME OUT ON THE 
VERANDAH.”’ 
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situation was by no means a pleasant one. The whole trouble, it appeared, 
was about my gold tooth—the one that had been crowned. As | had passed 
through Alapai on my way up to Keroma, I had paid a ceremonial visit to the 
Alapai chiet, and some of his people had noticed the tooth while | was 
speaking. According to Johnstone, who probably knew more about “ ju-ju” 
and such like things than did any other living man, my wretched tooth was 
likely to be the cause either of renewed wartare between Alapai and Keroma, 
or ot an everlasting peace. And the reason was this. In one of the Ashanti 
wars, Keroma was represented by a strong contingent, and the chief managed 
to secure a gold fetish ornament shaped like a crocodile’s tooth, which was 
held to preserve him from all dangers, and to be capable of working every 
species of miracle. At the chief’s death the fetish descended to his son, and 
afterwards to generations of chiefs for several centuries. That was the 
tradition. Eventually, in an inter-tribal fight, the Keroma chief was slain 
by an Alapai man, who, knowing its fetish properties, appropriated the gold 
ornament. ‘The fetish, however, seems to have worked against him, for 
on his way home he was drowned in the river between Keroma and Alapai, 
and his body was never found. ‘The Keromas refused to believe this account, 
and for many years had constantly warred against Alapai, in hopes of recover- 
ing the fetish ornament, tae possession of which the Alapais always denied. 
When we took over the country this feud between the two tribes was gone 
into, and peace was patched up—much to the relief of the Alapais, who 
wished to improve their position as traders. 

A condition of the peace was that if the Alapai people ever discovered 
the fetish ornament, they should forthwith surrender it to the Keromas, who 
in return promised to pay them a fixed sum in goods. Then J came into 
the story, for the missionary’s informant had told him that it was the head 
jujuman who had noticed my gold tooth, and had started the whole thing. 
He examined several of the canoe-men who had brought me up the river, 
and had found out that I had caught and eaten fish during the journey. He 
thereupon gave it as his opinion that I had, by white man’s magic, become 
possessed of the long-lost fetish ornament, and that, in order to show my 
disregard for the religion of the people, I had fixed it in my mouth as a 
tooth. Emissaries were at once despatched to Keroma to acquaint the chief 
of the fact that the golden fetish had been found, and to ask for a grand 
palaver at which the whole matter should be discussed. 

“ Now you understand all about it,” concluded my friend. 

“ Utter rubbish! ” said I. “I will go over to the palaver, and show 
them that the tooth is not what they imagine it to be.” 

“ They would never believe you,” said Johnstone. “They would 
tear you to pieces in order to get at it.” 

“ T may as well try, at any rate,” I argued. “ Both of us will be torn 
to pieces if we stay here. Can’t we make a bolt for the river, and get away 
in your canoe? ” 

“ Not a bit of use,” said my friend. “If they mean to attack us, they 
will take good care that we shall not get away by the river, and they have 
probably already posted look-out men in canoes down stream.” 
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“Then why,” I suggested, “ should you not go to the palaver and 
ask for a hearing? The Alapai people would not touch you, and they would 
prevent the Keromas from making an attack.” ; 

“ True,” said Johnstone. “I might go. But what could I say? I 
could not deny that you have a gold tooth in your mouth, and it would be 
ridiculous for me to attempt to explain its presence, when the head jujuman, 
who is infallible, has declared how it got there.” 

“ Then what do you propose? ” I asked. 

“ Wait here,” was the reply, “ until we know what is going to happen. 
If they come for you, I will try to speak to the Alapai chief, who may be 
nonplussed by finding me here. If they will not listen to me, then we must 
fight for our lives.” 

“But why,” I 
asked, “‘ should you 
be dragged into the 
affair? You had 
better go while there 
is time. I can meet 
my fate alone.” 

“No, no, my 

lad,” he answered. 
“ Blood is thicker 
than water, and old 
England will be in a 
bad way when one 
Englishman _ leaves 
another in the lurch. 
[ am going to see 
you through this 
business, otherwise I 
should not have 
taken the trouble to 
come here.” 

I had not time 
to thank him before 
we both instinctively 
sprang to our feet, 
as the boom of the 
ancient brass cannon 
in front of the 
chief’s house re- 
sounded through the 
night air. ' 

“That is the 
signal,” said John- 
stonecalmly. “Bring THERE I SAT FINGERING MY REVOLVER IN AN AGONY OF 
your weapons, and MIND, 
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come out on the verandah. But mind, we will not start the bloodshed. 
We will not fire until I have tried talking and see that matters are hopeless.” 

I made no reply, for a sickly feeling came over me as I heard the loud 
beating of drums and the shouting of the frenzied natives drawing nearer 
each second. I could find no words. This, I said to myself, was fear— 
abject and despicable fear. I was afraid to die; while Johnstone, who was 
a good man, I felt, had no such fear. 

Then the surging crowd of negroes became visible on the far side of 
the clearing in front of the bungalow, and the whole scene was illumined 
by the flare of the torches they held aloft. Never had I seen such a dreadful 
sight. There were men wearing hideous masks like those of the Egbo; 
there were others bedaubed with paint; and all carried weapons, either 
mattocks, spears, bows and arrows, with here and there a man shouldering 
a trade gun. They were marshalled in some order, too, the Alapais in 
front, and their head jujuman leading them. 

“ This is fortunate,” whispered Johnstone. “I may be able to get 
the Alapais to discuss matters. You get out of sight. Creep round the 
verandah to the back of the bungalow, and get into the bath-room. Wait 
till I join you. If the worst comes to the worst, we will make a fight of 
it there.” 

So I slipped away in the shadow of the verandah, and as I did so I 
heard Johnstone challenge the Alapais, calling to the jujuman and to the 
chief by their names. I glanced over my shoulder, and saw that the mass 
of blacks had come to a halt, and were standing in silence, but I was afraid 
to pause lest, by so doing, I should upset Johnstone’s plan. I reached the 
bath-room, and crept inside. There I sat fingering my revolver in an agony 
of mind for, it seemed to me, an hour, though doubtless it was only a few 
minutes. 

At last Johnstone broke into the room. 

*“* Quick,” he said; “ come into the next room, where the light is. I 
ought to have thought of it before. I have arranged with the Alapai chief 

fey that I shall produce you within five minutes, and 
prove to him that those who said that you have a 
golden tooth have lied.” 

“ But I have one,” I said, in horror, as I fol- 

? lowed him into the sitting-room. 
“T know,” he said. “ We must get rid of it. 
¢ Look sharp. Sit down opposite the lamp, and open 
your mouth as wide as you can.” 

In a second he drew a small case of instruments 
out of his pocket, and, as it seemed to me, com- 
menced to hack ruthlessly at the gold covering of 

* my wretched tooth. 

*] will not take long about it,” he said. 

“ You are hurting most abominably,” I almost shouted at him. 

* * . * . 


“ Tt was a tough one, and no mistake. I was half afraid that it would 
break.” 
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“ | rather wish now,” 1 exclaimed, “ that you had not taken the gold 
off. The beastly thing is sure to start aching.” 

“ Tt will never ache again, I can promise you,” said a voice, which was 
not in the least like Johnstone’s. 

I stared at the speaker and at the man standing by his side. 1 rubbed 
my eyes and looked again. 

“ You will soon be all right,” said one of them. 

And then I realised that I was still in the dentist’s room in Harley 


Street. 


IF I WERE KING 


By Ecerton GREY 


If 1 were King—ah, love, if I were King, 

I’d speed my legions over land and sea, 

That I great conqueror of the world might be— 
If I were King. 


Yet would I scorn to be a mighty King, 

To hold the sceptre and to reign alone! 

If she, my love, came not to share my throne 
If I were King. 


A Queen Id seek, and in her lap I'd fling 
Fair pearls, like stars that deck the skies of ntght,— 
And gleaming jewels clearer than the light! 

If I were King. 


Let all wild dreams and wilder speech take wing, 
Deep in the glade where nightingales do sing. 
A simple ballad I will sing to you— 
Of love, sweeter than life, and strong as true! 
I could not yield thee any fairer thing 

If I were King. 





By P. EsBevinc 


lilustrated by Pickering Walker 


AM not a par- 
ticularly nervous 
man—far from it 
—but to be sud- 
denly confronted 
by a portly sword- 
and - scimitar - 
bristling Rajah 
and one whose 
sanity was more than doubted, is a severer trial than one would usually 
desire, even in this dull and prosaic existence, where every little diversion 
is so eagerly snapped at. 

I, Christopher Hilyard, of the Irrigation Department, Bengal, felt my 
blood run thinner at the sight of him, for I was alone and unarmed, being 
engaged in a peaceable exploration of some old temple gardens not half a 
mile from the Rajah’s palace. Much to my surprise, the gentleman spoke 
beautiful English, at the same time fingering a jewelled scimitar with a 
relish I ale appreciated. 

“« Have you lost your way, my friend? ” he asked. 

I hastened to assure him that the straightest path to civilisation (and 
safety) was as familiar to me as the language he spoke so well. A little 
flattery, I knew, was never thrown away on an Oriental. He smiled pro- 
digiously, the widened mouth displacing the rest of the features to such 
an extent that I felt quite concerned for the safety of the tall turban, whereon 
diamonds blazed. 

*« Ah! ” said he affably, “ you are a man of humour, I can tell. You 
English, as a rule, have little humour. Believe me, I am delighted to meet 
you.” 

I bowed as gracefully, and as gratefully, as possible, not forgetting to 
keep one eye on the Rajah’s armoury. However, he appeared quite safe. 








s 
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“Your Highness flatters me,” I murmured. “A man _ without 
humour is like a rose without perfume. I have always endeavoured to 
cultivate a little.” 

That seemed to please him immensely; his capacious front doubled ar 
the girdle, while oily guffaws rang noisily through the decay around. | 
waited patiently till he had almost recovered, and then hinted that I had 
better be going, as the light was beginning to fade. 

“ Going? ” said the Rajah, rising to the perpendicular like an automatic 
toy. ‘ That is quite impossible, my friend. Our meeting is one of the 
happiest events of my life. Being a man of humour I must know more 
of you. I can see that we shall suit each other wonderfully. You do not 
despise my compnay? ” 

“ Quite the contrary, your Highness,” I replied, feeling sorry that he 
should have entertained such a suspicion, even for a moment; “ but the 
fact is I have lingered too long already.” 

“ Ah! you are hungry, perhaps.” 

“Very.” I dared not say more. 

“ Good—you shall dine with me—that is,” he added, remembering, 
no doubt, the stiff-neckedness of my race, “ if you will do me the honour. 
| like you; can I have the pleasure? ” 

That was more than I had bargained for, and for a few seconds I 
scarcely knew what to say. He seemed quite rational, in spite of rumour 
to the contrary, and there was something about his face which I rather liked. 
Noticing my indecision, he quickly resumed. 

“ You doubt me, is it not so? ” 

“ Not that, altogether,” I told him, deeming candour the best thing 
under the circumstances; “ but you must admit the proposal is a little 
startling, a little unconventional, if you prefer it. To put it plainly, I feel 
most unduly honoured. Dining with the Rajah of Mussaljepore is not an 
every-day occurrence for a man of my station.” 

My humble demeanour pleased him, and I was just preparing for 
another series of contortions, when he pulled himself together, stepped 
forward, and held out a fat hand. I grasped it. 

“ My friend,” said he, “I like you better every minute. Besides 
humour, you have a little courtesy as well. An admirable combination— 
very rare. I feel sure that you will not disappoint me. My palace is at 
vour disposal. Will you come? ” 

I told him I would. Curiosity overruled every other qualm. 

Just as darkness was beginning to smother the country around, we 
arrived at the gates of the Rajah’s palace, and, to a couple of knocks, a 
small door was opened by a gorgeously dressed servant, whose eyes went 
round as marbles the moment they rested upon me. Looking around, I 
found myself in a high-domed chamber of more than usual beauty. Costly 
marbles shone with a dull glimmer at my feet; on every side the walls were 
encrusted with the most intricate filicree work, embellished and ornamented 
with ivory and mother-of-pearl; strange lamps shed a maze of soft colours 
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from above, while the air was heavy with those subtle and fragrant odours 
which only the East can produce. 

Opening a door at the further end of this chamber, my friend the Rajah 
led the way through a long corridor that opened 
out on to a wide courtyard, where several fine 
horses were being groomed and fed. Crossing 
the marble flags without a word, we continued 
our way through another long corridor, and 
presently found ourselves in a magnificent apart- 
ment of vast proportions, whose walls were hung 
with the richest silks and embroideries that it has 
ever been by fortune to gaze upon. 

Here, to my unbounded relief, the Rajah 
divested himself of the whole of his bristling 
armoury, hanging the weapons on a rack which 
stood against the door. This done, he motioned 








i 





le ri me to a comfortable divan, and settled himself 


OL 


beside me. Then, for the first time since we had 
entered the palace, he spoke to me. 

“ You like my home, friend Hilyard? ” 

I stared at him inamazement. “ Hilyard! ” I exclaiméd, involuntarily 
adding another two inches to the distance between us. “ Your Highness 
has never met me before! ” 

Again he laughed, such a perfect cannonade of bubbling, bursting, 
spasmodic upheavals as I had never listened to even in my youngest dreams 
of a beatific world. I looked round for water, a bell, a sympathetic -slave— 
anything! 

He was convalescent before I could find it in my heart to reprove him, 
and then, to my horror, he was going off again, when the tragic solemnity 
of my face touched a merciful chord. 

“ You hardly do me justice,” he said. < 
“Even the limits to which my escapades 
have been forced do not allow me to invite 
an unknown guest into the room where 
you are now sitting. I made your 
acquaintance for a special purpose—which 
you shall learn in due course—and the 
meeting in the ruined gardens was not 
more an accident than is the presence of 
an English dinner in the home of the 
Rajah of Musseljepore! ” 

And to my bewildered brain was 
added the amazing spectacle of a great 
ebony table, replete with a dozen sumptuous dishes, rising slowly out of 
a big square hole in the floor. . 

“ Come,” said the Rajah, when the table had fully appeared, and the 
platform on which it stood was perfectly level with the floor around; “ we 











will dine. 1 object to too 
many servants about me, 
and so had this constructed 
to obviate the nuisance.” 

] put out my hand 
and touched something. 
Yes, it felt real and sub- 
stantial. I rose and crossed 
the big room, finally seat- 
ing myself at the tempting 
repast. I looked hard at 
the food, then hard at the 
beaming Rajah. Both 
seemed solid, tangible 
facts. I ate a bit of food, 
took a sip of wine; and 
then ate more food, and 
drank more wine. Ye 
cods! They were no 
phantoms of a nightmare 
carousal, engendered by 
an under-taxed digesting 
apparatus, but blissful 
realities of such enslaving 
delicacy that my apprecia- 
tion ran a great risk of 
outstepping my gratitude. 
With a great effort, I 
restrained the  grosser 
Adam within me, and 
said : 

“Your Highness’s 
hospitality overwhelms me! 
[ can only tender my 
apologies for my churlish 
hesitancy in accepting it.” 

He laughed musically 
this time. ‘No apology 
is necessary,” he returned. 
“ People around—I know 


only too well—think me mad; not violently so, but just mad. 
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HE SMILED. 


It was but 


common prudence on your part, and perhaps a dutiful determination to 
spare your relatives any unnecessary anxiety, to look a little before you 
leaped. I admire a prudent man, no less than a humorous one, and, as a 
combination of both, I selected you as the man for my purpose.” 
Something chilly ran up and down my spine. Somehow, I thought 


the allusion to my relations had a sinister flavour abovt it. The next 
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mouthful of jellied chicken touched a lump in my throat which is supposed 

to be in existence at partings, weddings, and funerals only; and I felt a 

distinct weakening of, the knees as the Rajah watched me over a glass of 
hock. However, I pulled myself together, and 
borrowed the air of a man who can hide terrible 
things under a prepossessing front. 

“ Would you mind telling me for what purpose 
I am here? ” I asked him. 

“ Because I like you.” 

“ Exactly, your Highness, but—er—” feeling 
a trifle floored—* what particular object—otherwise 
than your liking for me—induced you to proffer the 
invitation? ” 

“ Because »—and his face lit up in a style which 
baffled me—“I like a joke, friend Hilyard. And 
when I like a joke, I like the participator to be 
thoroughly in accord with the joke. Do you begin 

to understand? ” _ 

“If possible, I’m in a bigger muddle than ever.” 

“ You will soon get out,” said the Rajah, smacking his thick lips; “ I 
will explain; at the same time,” he added quickly, “ you must make yourself 
thoroughly at home. Have a good meal; it has been prepared solely for you.” 

, But the wine was less seductive now; even the jellied chicken seemed 
tough and underdone. The Rajah, smiling broadly, resumed : 

“ A man with a thorough sense of humour is king among his fellows. 
He alone has the means of converting everything to suit his own palate; 
he can, almost, when the necessity arises, convince himself that black is 
white. I envy such a man. To him a palace would be unnecessarily 
cumbersome; a hut of grass would easily fulfil every requirement. He need 
feel no pain, no danger! His sense of humour would forbid it—should 
he so desire. You catch my meaning? ” 

“ Just a faint glimmer, perhaps,” I told him. Really, 

I began to feel most uncomfortable. An idea, gradually 
growing stronger every moment, that his own particular / 
brand of humour was to be exploited at my expense, had <7 
taken hold upon me, and I began to wish that he had invited 
somebody else instead. 

“ Now, if I were to tell you,” he went on, “ that once 
inside this palace you were a doomed man, you would laugh, 
would you not? ” 

“ The very thought would strike me as ridiculous,” I 
answered. 

“ Precisely,” said the Rajah, offering me a long black 
cigar, which I courteously declined. ‘“ You see, friend 
Hilyard, that is where your humour comes in. You might be doomed, 
but such is your nature that it would never allow you to believe it—simply 
because you would not wish to.” . 
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I nodded, for the simple reason that I could think of nothing to say. 
The Rajah watched me narrowly. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he presently continued, “ you are doomed.” 

And still I smiled. Judging by my feelings, it was a smile worth 
preserving. 

“ Doomed to something, I don’t doubt,” I returned, while the wine glass 
rattled against my teeth. ‘“ Your Highness has not thought of anticipating 
the something to which I allude, I suppose? ” And I gave a squeaky laugh. 

“To what do you allude? ” 

“ To my final exit—common to all—my death,” I replied. 

“ Ha, ha! ” yelled the Rajah, leaning back in his chair, and holding 
his quaking sides. ‘“ You are a funny man, ha, ha! I knew we should 
suit each other. J anticipate?” And he grew suddenly grave for a 
moment, and then burst into such an uncontrolled fit of laughter that I grew 
positively alarmed. 

This was getting serious indeed. I more than appreciated his kindness 
in giving me, without stint and question, of the liberality of his home and 
board, but it began to dawn upon me that my nerves were contributing 
rather more than their due. Perhaps I was unduly suspicious; perhaps | 
was an arrant coward, and had never discovered it before! Be that as it 
may, I was more than relieved when he left off laughing, and begged me 
to excuse him a moment, as he had something very important to attend to. 

“ You are in no hurry for an hour or two, I suppose? ” he asked me. 
“ My servants will see you safely home.” 

That partially reassured me. ‘“ Your Highness is very kind,” I said, 
“but I must not impose upon your hospitality too long.” 

He waved his fat hands. ‘“ My dear Hilyard,” he politely returned, 
“ T can easily afford it. Make yourself at home for a few moments. There 
are cigars and cigarettes in that silver chest; wines and liqueurs are on the 
table. Do just as you wish! ” 

It was nice of him, I know, and I thanked him profusely; but I cast 
a troubled glance at the arms rack as he passed, and felt thankful that he 
left it just as it was. If the worst came to the worst, I could at least offer 
a little resistance. 

With a bow, he closed the heavy door, and in my highly strung con- 
dition I could have sworn I heard the movement of a big bolt as it slid 
stealthily into place. However, I called myself a fool, drank another sip 
of wine, and patiently waited. Not a sound was to be heard, not a footfall, 
not a door-creak. Ten minutes passed, twenty, half an hour, three-quarters. 
A strange uneasiness crept over me; I got up from my chair and walked 
about the great room. At last, in a fit of suspense bordering on despera- 
tion, I tried the door. It was securely locked! 

And then the awful truth flashed across my mind. I was in the home 
of a madman; the Rajah’s insanity was a real and palpable thing. He had 
lured me here, fool that I was, to allow some freakish whim of his cunning 
humour to disport itself to the full. 

My first thoughts flew to the arms rack. There, amongst other things, 
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i discovered a powerful revolver, one of the heaviest made, and, to my great 
joy, found every chamber loaded. With that and a short, jewelled dagger, 
i felt more secure; and then commenced a survey of the room, in the hope 
of finding a window or a door hidden away 
behind the scented curtains with which the 
walls were entirely draped. 

The room was but dimly lit, as is the 
rule in the Orient; but as I swung the great 
curtains aside one by one, there was quite 
enough light to show me how few were my 
chances ot escape. Some of the draperies 
fell flat against the walls, while others screened 
beautiful little nooks where a man might be 
forgiven for wishing to dream his life away; 
so unlike anything made by human hands | 
had never before seen. But there were no 
doors, no windows to open; not the slightest chance of escape presented 
itself at all. 

Only two more curtains remained to be disturbed, and, with a final 
snatch at hope, I seized one in my right hand, and flung it wide. 

At first I could discern nothing clearly, owing to the opening which 
was revealed being in almost total darkness, and { made a step forward, 
peering anxiously in. As I did so, my hand grasped something smooth and 
hard which was attached to the side of the opening. I examined it, and 
found it to be an iron bar extending from floor to ceiling; and, glancing 
above me, I made out the bottom rail of a heavy partition which had 
evidently been drawn up, guided by the irons on either side. I stood quite 
still, a little perplexed at the new order of things, and gradually my eyes 
grew accustomed to the deep shadows, and I was able to distinguish certain 
cbjects about me. 

I was on the point of penetrating still further, when something arrested 
my attention, and caused my heart to miss a thump at the same time. Lying 
almost at my feet was a huge, dark object, fully ten feet long, and taking 
up nearly the whole width of the marble floor of the recess. Having an 
idea that the thing moved slightly, I stooped down and examined it more 
closely. Heavens! Those long stripes, that enormous head resting on the 
great fore-paws, could belong to no other denizen of the wilds. It was a 
Bengal tiger, a gigantic specimen of one of the fiercest beasts imaginable! 

So this, then, was the Rajah’s idea of a joke! My blood seemed to 
freeze within me, as I stood rooted to the spot, contemplating the terrible 
creature at my feet. It was too shadowy to see with any degree of clearness, 
but I could tell that he was in a heavy sleep, drugged, perhaps, for thz 
breathing was very slight—in fact, scarcely scmeaiiile And still I gazed, 
fascinated and terror-stricken, well-nigh bereft of my reason. 

Presently, however, a semi-consciousness came back to me; I had no 
wish to — humour with the sight of my mutilated carcase. Stepping 
noiselessly backwards, I strained my eyes for the least sight of a contrivance 
whereby the partition could be lowered, but search how I might, I saw 


HE WAITED PATIENTLY 
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The Mad Rajah 


nothing with 
which that might 
be accomplished. 
And so I stood 
in the opening, 
hardly daring to 
breathe, while 
every now and 
again my _ eyes 
travelled to the 
bie door where 
the Rajah had 
made his exit. 
Would he return 
in time? Was 
the madman 
chuckling over 
the fiendish joke 
he had _ perpe- 
trated, and was 
he only waiting 
for the finish? 
These and a 
thousand _ other 
thoughts flashed 
through my brain 
as my heart 
thumped away 
like a steam ham- 
mer, and my eye- 
balls felt as if 
they had been ‘* aT FIRST I COULD DISCERN NOTHING CLEARLY.”’ 
seared with fire. 

A low, hoarse snarl set every fibre tingling within me. I looked to 
see the big head lifting from the paws. Now the time had come, and, 
gripping the heavy revolver with my right hand, I waited. I was no shot, 
I never had been, but my hand felt steady as I kept my eyes fixed on the 
great brute at my feet. And now the eyes opened, slowly at first, and then 
wide and glaring. They stared straight up at me in greenish triumph; the 
huge mouth opened, and then a rasping, cold-blooded growl almost drowned 
the report as a big bullet from my revolver crashed full between the eyes. 
I pulled the trigger again, uncertain as to what I intended to hit, and then 
staggered backwards, hardly believing that I was still whole. 

The first shot must have settled him, for I heard no movement, and, 
as soon as the smoke had sufficiently cleared, I went forward to have a look. 
He was lying quite still, in almost the same position as when I had first 
seen him, with his head down and his nose tucked between his paws. 
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From the bridge of the nose upwards, his skull was completely shattered— 
I could see that plainly. What I looked for, but could not see, was—blood. 
There was not a trace to be found! 

Light was a few moments breaking, but when it did break I just col- 
lapsed. The Rajah must have heard my mirth, for when I glanced up 
between some of the severest spasms which have ever shaken my frame, 
[ saw his portly form standing beside me, while his face bore such a look 
of unutterable gravity that I commenced a stronger outburst on the spot 
He waited patiently, and then said: 

“ You have shot my poor tiger? ” 

“ T believe I have,” said I. ‘ You shouldn’t have left him about— 
any more than you should have locked me in! ” ’ 


The Rajah looked genuinely surprised. 
“ Locked you in?” he interrogated. “I do not think so. Come 


here, friend Hilyard »—leading me across the room—*“ do you see that? ” 
He pointed to a panel in the door. ‘“ Touch it.just here.” 
I did so. The. panel.moved inwards, and my hand came in contact 


with a big knob. : 
“ Pull it down! ” said he; and I did as I was told. The door flew 


open of its own accord. 

“TI never lock my guests in,” explained the Rajah solemnly, “ only I 
forgot to tell you the secret, and I was unfortunately delayed.” 

We faced each other in grim silence. His jewelled dagger was sti!] 
in miy belt. 

_“ Friend Hilyard,” said he, clapping a heavy hand on my shoulder, 
“T knew I was not mistaken. You had sufficient prudence to take the 
dagger, and enough humour to laugh at the tiger. Both are yours. You 
will find one a splendid piece of work. My own invention.” 

And thus ended my first visit to the palace of the mad Rajah of Mussal- 
jepore. Not the last, by any means; but when I sit at his table, and listen 
to his pranks, the picture of a tiger with a mechanical growl comes back 
to me, and I don’t blame some people for giving its inventor a wide berth. 


bs 





THE IMAGE MAKER 


By Lewis WILLouGHBY 
Illustrated by Vera Willoughby 


7 HE clock in the modelling-room of the Everton School 
of Art, in Power Street, pointed to four minutes 
past one—four minutes past the luncheon hour. 
Most of the students had dropped their tools; and 
those nearest the door had x et surreptitiously 
slipped away. The model, tired and stiff, shifted 
his pose uneasily, and glanced, first at the clock, and 
then at the “ scholar ” in charge of the class, whose 
duty it was to dismiss the model and indicate to the 

others that they might disperse to their favoured bun-shops and cafés for 
one hour. 

Two more minutes ticked away, and then one of the men whispered 
audibly, “ It’s past one, Gorse, old man.” 

The “ scholar ” looked up. “I’m sorry,” he said; and to the model, 
“ Rest ”; then turned to his work again. In a moment the room was filled 
with the chatter of voices, all discussing each other’s chances of winning 
the “ gold medal.” 

“* Gorse must get it,” was the universal opinion. ‘ Nobody else stands 
an earthly.” They trooped through the door; the hum of voices died away, 
and they were gone. 

One only lingered—-a girl who worked near the “ scholar.” She looked 
in his direction now, as if uncertain what to do; but then she, too, went. 

Gorse alone was left. He worked at the clay figure before him, glanc- 
ing now and then at the model’s throne, as if unconscious it was empty. 
From time to time he stepped back and regarded his work, a smile of secret 
triumph lighting up his pale face, and his nervous hands twitching con- 
tinually as though he were mentally moulding the plastic clay into subtle 
curves. 

Half the luncheon hour was gone, and still he remained at his work. 
Presently the door opened, and one of the girl students returned—the girl 
who had been the last to go. She came quietly forward to where Gorse 
stood, and looked admiringly over his shoulder for some seconds. 

“You have not been out to lunch yet,” she said at length. 

“ No,” he said, with a start—he had not heard her enter. “I want 
to remain at this.” 

He fidgeted with his modelling tools nervously for a moment, then 
added in a low voice, “ What do you think of it? I°d like to know what 
you think.” 

“ It will get the medal,” was the quiet reply. 
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“ You think so! I’m glad of that. I’m glad you think so.” 

He spoke with nervous embarrassment and no touch of conceit; his 
dark sunken eyes dilating, and his pale face flushing with excitement. _ 

The girl went nearer to him and bent close over his work. Her bright 
cheeks and oval face, crowned with a mass of shining gold, contrasted 
strongly with his dark, emaciated face and unkempt black hair. 

Their heads were almost touching, and as their eyes met for a second 
the man flushed again. 

“ [’m glad you think it’s good,” he said, quickly turning away. 

“It’s the best you’ve done. But you mustn’t work too hard—you’ll 
break down. You ought to go out to lunch.” 

She looked up suddenly, as if an idea had come to her. 

“T wish you’d come out with me next term. I go toa nice little cheap 
place. It would be great fun 
“Tt?s very good of you,” he stammered below his breath. “ I— 
[_— 

“Tm so glad you will,” interrupted the girl, unheeding. “ There’s 
still one more day of this term, so we’ll begin to-morrow. Ill pay one 
month, and you can pay the next. It’s my turn first, because I invited you.” 

Before the man could reply she had drawn a chair and motioned him 
to get another. 

“T want to ask you a whole lot of questions,” she went on, with a laugh. 
“ That’s why I hurried back before the others. Rest a bit.” 

He obeyed her. 

“ Now, tell me, did you see my uncle again? ” 

He flushed. “I’m very sorry; I’ve had no time.” 

“Nonsense! What is the good of my giving you an introduction 
to one of the most celebrated specialists of the day if you don’t make use 
of it?” 

“1 went once to see him,” the man stammered. 

“Once! But he told you to go again.” 

“ He said after I had had a change of climate.” He hesitated shyly. 
“T haven’t had a chance to get away.” 

“| know exactly what he said, because I asked him,” rejoined the 
girl. ‘“ He said if you didn’t go away to Italy, or south somewhere, you’d 
be very ill.” 

There was a pause. Gorse looked anxiously down at his rather shabby 
boots, while the girl tapped her toes upon the floor impatiently. Suddenly 
the man raised his head and bent forward. 

*« Shall I tell you a secret? ” he said nervously. ‘“ I’ve wanted to for 
a long time—but—but ” he faltered again. 

“ If you can trust me with it,” encouraged the girl, smiling. 

“Oh, yes! ” he stammered. “I wanted to be sure it was good before 
I told you—before I told anyone. I wanted it to be worthy of telling you.” 

“* You’ve been doing some more work ? ” asked his companion eagerly. 

“Yes, at home.” He almost whispered the rest. “DPve done 1 
©Circe.? [ve cast it.” 
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‘THE GIRL WENT NEARER, AND BENT CLOSE OVER HIS WORK.”’ 


The girl rose from her chair. “And you never told me! Oh! 1 
must see it! When can I come and see it? ” Gorse was gazing absently 
at the floor. 

“ You are the first to know,” he muttered, “ besides Professor Solent- 
Firth. He helped me to cast it.” 

In spite of his quiet manner she saw that his face was glowing with 
excitement. Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 


2F 
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‘TI don’t want anybody else here to know—not yet. I’m going to 
try and sell it. I want to go to Italy with the money. That’s what | did 
it for. I didn’t mean to tell you even, until it was sold, but » He 
had blurted out the sentences spasmodically, but now he paused and looked 
at the toes of his boots again. “ But you are so different.” 

“Tm so glad you feel that,” she said very quietly; and then with 
enthusiasm, “To Italy! To Italy! How glorious! ” 

“ Your uncle told me it was the only thing to save my » He 
turwed the sentence quickly. “ Besides, I’ve wanted to go there all my life.” 

“Oh! I do hope you sell it! I must see it—you »” She stopped 
abruptly. The other students were returning. The luncheon hour was 
over; the model took up his pose again; and each one did his utmost to 
win the secondary prize—the gold medal they knew would fall to the 
“ scholar.” 

Gorse did not see his confidante to speak to again that day. But just 
as they were leaving the school he saw her getting into a motor that had 
come to take her home. He bowed and turned brusquely away. There 
was a man with the girl, who, as Gorse strode away, asked with a half laugh: 

* Who’s that odd-looking chap? ” 

“ He’s not odd-looking—he’s interesting,” was the quick rejoinder. 
“ He’s a genius.” 

“Same thing,” said her companion. He himself was tall and hand- 
some, with a typical well-bred British face, and anything other than this was 
to him always “ odd.” 

When they were in the car the girl spoke again. “I want to speak 
to you about that man you saw.” 

“ What! The Anglo-Zulu with the long hair? ” 

“ You shouldn’t have called for me if you are going to make fun of 
my fellow students,” she replied. 

“ Sorry, old girl. Go ahead! ” He was quite unabashed. 

The girl went straight to her point. 

“ He’s a genius; he’s done a statuette. I want you to buy it.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. ‘“ What on earth for? ” 

“« Because he wants to sell it, and I want you to buy it.” 

“Oh, if you wish it, that’s good enough for me. How much does 
he want for it? ” 

“ T don’t know. You mustn’t let him know I know anything about 
it. You must go and see it—say Professor Solent-Firth told you about 
it—and buy it.” 

“ T don’t know the Professor, though.” 

“No matter. He won’t know you don’t. You must buy it for his 
sake—for my sake.” 

There was a catch in her voice as she spoke, and the man turned and 
looked at her oddly for some seconds. 

“ Why do you want it? ” he asked quickly. ‘“ This statue, or what- 
ever it is? ” 








‘“ SHE... WALKED SLOWLY UP THE STEPS.”’ 


“ Because—because, oh! need I explain why? ” Her head was turned 
away. She looked disconcertedly out of the window. 

The man bit his lip and hummed to himself. “ It’s not hard to guess,” 
he said at length, looking at her narrowly. 

She turned on him quickly. “Then why do you ask? ” 

The man replied hotly, “ You're in love with the fellow—any fool 
can see that.” And then he turned away with an angry exclamation. 

“ You had no right to say that,” she said quietly. Her extreme com- 
posure only irritated him the more, and his temper overcame him. 

“No right! ” he exclaimed. “No right! You think because I was 
fool enough to make a compact with you that I wouldn’t ask you to be my 
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wife, again, for two years, I’m going to jolly well stand by and see you 
inveigled into marriage by this toreign-looking graven image maker.” 

“If you speak like that of him again I shall walk home, alone.” This 
was all the reply she made. 

The man groaned inwardly. He was used to her frankness, and it 
made but little impression on him. But this other fellow—a man without 
apparently a penny to his name—to be loved by her whom he had wor- 
shipped openly all his life. Boy and girl they had grown up together— 
companions always. She liked him, he knew; and he was convinced that 
if they had not been such “ great friends ” she would have loved him. He 
had even half suspected that she did, and that at the end of the two years 
agreed on she would marry him. 

“ Look here! ” he said at last, with great deliberation. ‘I’m rich, 
but I’m not a fool, and if you think I’m going to buy this statue to help you 
to marry that fellow, you’re jolly well mistaken.” 

It was the unluckiest thing he could have said, but he was no diplomat, 
and he remedied the defect by extreme bluntness. The girl’s eyes blazed 
with indignation. 

“‘ How dare you suppose he wants to marry me? ” she cried angrily. 
“ Even if he did, do you think I should be good enough for him? ” 

He ignored the last part of her speech. 

“You don’t mean to say that he’s not in love with you? ” he asked 
eagerly. “ That I—that you » He got no further. 

“ He’s in love with his work.” There was a catch in her voice. 

The man caught her hand. “I know I’m a poor sort of fool,” he 
blurted out. “Forgive me! I didn’t mean to hurt you, you know that.” 

A sudden light gleamed in his eyes. He held her more tightly. 
“ Come,” he said. “Dll make a bargain with you. Ill buy this statuette 
and give it to you as a wedding present—the day you marry me.” 

She drew her hand gently away. ‘“ Won’t you buy it unless I promise 
that? ” 

“ No,” he said grimly. He was diplomatic enough to see his chance. 
“Ts it a bargain? ” 

“I don’t love you as a wife should love her husband.” 

“ Hang it all! I love you enough for us both. We've been pals 
all our lives. Weve never quarrelled—at least, not more than most pals— 


and »” 


He suddenly took her in his arms and kissed her. ‘ When shall it 
be—at the end of the two years? ” he asked huskily. 

“ That means in three months.” Her voice shook a little. 

“Yes. Hallo! here we are.” 

The car had stopped at her home. 

“Pll go and see that fellow right now,” he said. ‘“ What’s his 
address? ” 

She gave it to him, and then walked slowly up the steps. 

“ Tl] come and see your governor to-night,” he shouted boisterously 
after her. “He’ll be jolly glad. Au revoir!” And the car had started again. 

A tear dropped on her cheek as she went into the house. “It will 
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save his life,” she reflected, “and perhaps in Italy he will forget me. Besides, 
he has his work. That is everything to him.” 

All that night she lay awake. In vain she tried to persuade herself 
that she did not love Gorse. That Gorse did not love her. Each time 
the enormity of her sacrifice bewildered her as she thought of what she had 
done. But each time she whispered to herself, “ It will save his life.” 

The next day was the last of the term of the Art School. To her it 
meant the last day altogether. Luncheon time came, and she had not dared 
to more than glance at Gorse. But those glances told her that he was 
happy. The other students had noticed the change in him, too; but they 
attributed it to his certainty of winning the “ gold medal.” The moment 
the room had emptied he went over to her. 

“It’s sold! ” he cried triumphantly, his dark face glowing with excite- 
ment. “ Last night Professor Solent-Firth sent a man to me, though he 
denies it.” 

The girl’s face went crimson, for this was a contingency she had not 
thought of 

Her embarrassment passed unnoticed amid the other’s extreme excite- 
ment. 

“ Three times as much as I asked,” he went on hurriedly. “ I’m not 
coming back here next term. I’m going away next week to Italy—to Italy.” 
He threw his long thin arms above his head. ‘ How much do you think? 
Three hundred pounds. I thought at first the man was only buying it 
out of charity, but he said it was worth it. He said it was worth more 
than money to him. He said it was good. I shouldn’t have sold it even 
for three hundred pounds if he hadn’t thought it was good. I want no 
charity.” 

He had drawn himself up to his full height. His head was thrown 
back, and he looked almost imperious. 

“T’m so—so glad,” the girl murmured. She could hardly hear her 
own voice. 

“ [’m so sorry you won’t see it,” he continued. “I’ve no idea who 
bought it. A messenger came with bank notes this morning and took 
the ‘ Circe’ away. I could get nothing out of him.” 

The girl smiled; rather sadly, he thought. “TI may see it, one never 
knows,” she said very quietly. ‘“ And so you’re going to Italy? ” 

“ Yes, to Italy. I’m going to work there. I shall be able to, now, 
with three hundred pounds. I feel that ”»—he looked at her almost shyly— 
“you won’t think me foolish, I know—I feel that I shall do something 
great one day.” 

“[’m quite, quite sure you will.” 

He glanced round the room to see that no one was near, and then he 
came a step nearer to her. 

“| want to be worthy of your opinion of me. I feel that if you 
would. a 

The girl had turned her face aside a little, and he stopped and flushed. 
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“ Perhaps you will write to me,” she said faintly. 

“ May [? May I?” He went nearer to her. “ If I could, that 
would encourage me more than I can tell you. [ve got your address— 
that will always find you? ” 

“ Yes, al ” She stopped suddenly. “ At least, for the next three 
months.” 

Gorse looked at her enquiringly, and she lowered her head. 

“ ] am not coming here after to-day,” she said, in a subdued voice. 

“ Never? ” The man made a quick movement forward. 

“ Never.” She did not raise her head, and her voice sounded distant 
and hollow in her ears. 

“] am going to be married in three months, and I shan’t have time 
for art.” She heard herself laugh strangely. 

There was a weird silence between them. The girl’s body seemed 
to sway to and fro. She dimly felt the man take her hand, but he did 
not speak. 

Her heart was beating so loudly that she was afraid he would hear. 

At last he spoke. “I hope you will be very, very happy,” he said 
simply. 

P There was no change in his voice, and she looked up with sudden 
surprise. His face was always strange and sad, and she could detect no 
difference in it now. 

It seemed as if, after all, she had been mistaken. This man loved 
his work—his art—not her. 

Perhaps it was better—the sacrifice would be hers alone. 

“Thank you,” she said, in the same subdued tone, and turned away. 
It was all she could trust herself to say. 

Gorse stood motionless and watched her out of the room. Even when 
she had disappeared he did not move. 

At length a low moan broke from his lips, and he staggered over to 
the girl’s unfinished model. The clay was still wet from her morning’s 
work. 

He gazed at it with tear-dimmed eyes for some time, and then he 
bent over it and kissed it. 

“ My God! ” he muttered convulsively. “If she but knew! My work 
—my life was hers. And now—oh! what a fool I was to dare to hope! ” 

His face grew hard and livid. With a look of fixed determination 
he went to his own modelling stand and looked at the figure. Suddenly, 
with a sharp cry, he swept the whole thing to the ground. It fell with a 
crash, scattering fragments of the half-dried clay in all directions. A 
moment later the class-room was empty. 





THE RIVAL CLAIMANTS 
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T...” HERE were three persons in the compartment. The 

W/3353:, train rolled along at that superlatively easy pace which 

is such a comfort to uneasy old ladies, and so exas- 

perating to irritable old gentlemen. The young lady 

with the merry, dancing eyes and wavy, light-brown . 

hair sat in the centre of the seat, with The Church 

Messenger on her lap, and The Animals’ Friend by 

her side. The two young men occupied the corners 

of the opposite seat. The handsome young man 

with the black moustache and fine, smooth hands settled down to read a 

leap of comic papers. The meditative, plaintive-faced young man, with 

—— hair that stood up like an arrested halo, gazed at the opposite 
cusnion. 

When The Church Messenger slid off the young lady’s lap the 
plaintive-faced young man bent hurriedly down at the same moment as she 
and slightly crushed her hat. He apologised a little nervously, and fidgeted 
somewhat as he did so. The handsome young man, absorbed in a particu- 
larly good joke, did not appear to notice the incident. 

The young lady had assured the meditative young man that the hat 
was in no way damaged; but he continued to look distressfully at a drooping 
black feather bobbing limply above the merry eyes, and plainly belying the 
assurance. 

That exactly the same thing happened when The Animals’ Friend slid 
off the seat may be put down to the mentally flurried state of the young 
man produced by the first mishap. Or possibly it was a deliberate action 
on the part of a spiteful fate. 

The short-cropped young man paled, sank back in his seat with a short 
moan, and gazed at the second feather. The merry eyes twinkled as the 
young lady said : 

“ Thank you; you have done me a great service.” 

The young man stared blankly before him. 

“JT hate the feathers, but auntie would insist on them. {f had even 
thought of damaging them myself—I wanted dark-brown; I shall buy a 
couple this very day.” 

The handsome young man here emerged from his comic papers. He 
had witnessed the second collision, and smiled mockingly at the young lady’s 
assurances. The dancing eyes met his, and sparkled a little less brilliantly. 
He politely offered the awkward young man a bundle of the humorous 
journals with the remark : 
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“‘] think these will interest you.” 

The idea conveyed, however, was that the papers would keep the haloed 
head out of further mischief. The thoughtful-eyed young man, being 
extremely good natured and unsuspecting, did not perceive the underlying 
suggestion, and accepted the papers gladly, as offering a welcome cover for 
his diminished dignity. 

The handsome young man ventured to press a selection of his journals 
on the young lady. She said sweetly : 

“ You’re very kind; they’ll do very nicely for my little brother.” 

“« Ah! ” said the donor, and was silent. He began to stroke his mous- 
tache reflectively. 

The merry eyes, now merrier than ever, glanced across to the young 
man with the dwarfed halo. His eyes met hers, and, although he felt it 
to be a little presumptuous on his part, he could not help smiling. The 
other young man, abandoning the view from the window a moment, caught 
the smile. He frowned. Two minutes later the young lady and the medi- 
tative young man were discussing The Animals? Friend, with occasional 
allusions to The Church Messenger. The friend of the comic papers, not 
being specially interested in animals, and also impervious to the solicitations 
of the Church, continued to stroke his moustache. 

The talk about the animals proved engrossing, and lasted till the train 
rolled into Stanforth station. The surprise was general when all three rose 
and prepared to alight. The plaintive-faced young man, now a little more 
cheerful, handed out the owner of the dancing eyes. He watched her. dis- 
appear down the platform with a feeling of genuine regret, but. consoled 
himself with the thought that there was a possibility of their meeting again. 
As he stood, his other travelling companion brushed by him, and passed, 
dark and handsome, towards the exit. 

The ruminative young man followed. A short quarter of an hour 
afterwards he rang the bell at the Teversley School for Boys, the vacant 
Assistant-Mastership of which had brought him there. 

A diminutive maid showed him into the visitors’ waiting-room, and 
he sat down near the reading-table. Among a litter of sporting and 
humorous journals he found only an odd number or so of educational papers. 
He reflected that the dark, handsome young man would have felt more at 
home there than he, and he decided that his hopes of securing the Assistant- 
Mastership at the Teversley school were not extremely rosy, seeing that 
they required, first of all, a sportsman. 

When Dr. Mansfield, the Head-Master, entered, the thoughtful expres- 
sion on the young man’s face deepened. For the Doctor was a veritable 
athlete. Doubtless he had been famous in the foward line of his school 
club, and had led the way to many a glorious victory. 

The young man introduced himself—Mr. Benjamin Tiptaft. 

Dr. Mansfield began at once. 

“Your scholastic attainments are impeccable. How do you really stand 
in athletics? ” : 

“Tm afraid, sir,” began Mr. Tiptaft uneasily, “ that my——” 
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The Doctor in- 
terrupted him with 
little ceremony. 
“The best built 
man on a field can- 
not score a goal if 
he’s afraid.” 
“ T mean, sir,” 
recommenced Mr. 
Tiptaft, “ that I am 
not exactly great at 
sport. I indulge 
only very moderately 
in football, cricket, 
lawn tennis, etc., but 
you could rely on 
my taking the neces- 
sary interest in the 
boys’? games.” 
“Tt is very 
necessary,” said the 
Doctor, “that we 
should have a 
thorough sportsman. 
Out of the numer- 
ous applicants for 
the vacant post we 
have selected for 
special examination 
yourself and another 
gentleman. The 
latter has not your WITH A LITTLE WAVE TO MR. TIPTAFT OF A ROUND, 
scholarship, but he’s GLEAMING WHITE ARM. 
an all-round sports- 
man. I’m afraid the school committee, who sit this evening, will give that 
fact very great importance.” 
Mr. Tiptaft felt the Assistant-Mastership at Teversley school slip- 
ping from him. He said, however, with a burst of courage: 
“ I was once complimented, sir, on my ability in setting out the field.” 
“ Ah! ” said the Doctor, “ that’s not bad.” 
“ And I once kept goal for my school.” 
“ What result? ” 
Mr. Tiptaft had not expected the question; he reddened a little. Being 
a truthful young man, however, he replied : 
“ Eight to one against us, sir,” he replied thoughtfully; then, after a 
moment’s further reflection, “but it was generally acknowledged that I had 
—hard lines.” 
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“ Did they select you again? ” 

“ Er—no, sir.” 

“ Ah! »”» 

The stunted halo almost appeared to stand up a little more erect as 
Mr. Tiptaft gazed timidly at the Doctor. 

The latter now stood up, and said, in conclusion: 

** I don’t wish to discourage you, Mr. Tiptaft, but I fear the committee 
will attach great weight to the athletic side of the question. You dine, I 
suppose, in town. I recommend the Angel. Please report yourself here 
again at seven o’clock.” 

Mr. Tiptaft thanked the Doctor, and walked meditatively out of the 
room. As he left the school he almost ran into the arms of the dark young 
man with the beautiful moustache, who was evidently making for the door 


bell. 


Mr. Tiptaft sighed. He saw that person leading the forward line of 
the Teversley School Football Club with even more lustre than the Doctor. 
* * * * a * 

Mr. Tiptaft dined at the Angel, and then set out for an exploratory 
ramble through the small market-town of Stanforth. The streets were 
narrow, crooked, and quaint, and had a grave, old-world air about them 
that appealed to him. He passed a pleasant hour or so amongst them, and 


then, finding himself on the outskirts of the town, turned back. 

His intention was for the present frustrated. A small white dog, 
apparently incensed at Mr. Tiptaft’s close proximity to a row of bright 
green palings, ran out and seized him by the trousers leg. Mr. Tiptaft 
began to talk kindly and persuasively to the animal, somewhat after the 
fashion of a mother to her babe. At that moment a voice sounded from 
the garden beyond the green palings. The voice was instantly recognised, 
not only by the dog, but also by Mr. Tiptaft. He turned in the direction 
of the voice at the same time as the angry animal transferred his attentions 
to the other trousers leg, and beheld the same pair of merry eyes that had 
gleamed on him that morning in the train. 

“ Come away, you naughty dog. Off, Tiny! ” 

Tiny released Mr. Tiptaft, and wagged a stumpy tail, plainly saying, 
“ You see what I can do when the occasion demands it! ” 

The young lady began to apologise to Mr. Tiptaft, and then stopped 
suddenly as she recognised him. 

“ Why, if it isn’t ! She now stood in the roadway. Tiny 
whirled round his mistress and Mr. Tiptatt, with short barks of defiance 
towards the latter. 

“ Mr. Tiptaft, if I may venture to introduce myself.” 

“ You must not notice Tiny. If he likes anyone he always notices 
them,” she said laughing. 

“ T hope I may say that he has found in me another ‘animals’ friend.” 


replied Mr. Tiptaft. “TI didn’t even scold him.” Mr. Tiptaft now felt 
peculiarly easy with this merry-eyed young lady. 
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“It is remarkable that our second meeting should also be placed to 
the account of the animals,” she said. 

“ But very fitting.” 

“‘ | suppose you are staying here? ” 

“ That depends on the terrible committee of the Teversley school.” 
Mr. Tiptaft explained in a few words the object of his visit to Kilmorton. 
“ | fancy I am not sporting enough for them. Then, our friend of the 
comic papers is down here on the same errand as myself, and he’s an out- 
and-out athlete. I’m afraid I shall not stay long in Teversley.” 

The young lady gave a little start of surprise that Mr. Tiptaft did not 
notice. ‘hen she said, a peculiar sense of common interest making her 
forget that the young man before her was scarcely known to her: 

“ Oh, what shall we do? I’m sure he’s not a friend to animals.” 

Mr. Tiptaft smiled. He rarely laughed. His smile, however, was 
an exceedingly pleasant one, and quite effective enough without voice 
accompaniment. 

The young lady became suddenly thoughtful, and was silent. 

Mr. Tiptaft looked at her as she stood in the doorway. She was hatless, 
and a pile of rich brown hair, not too exasperatingly neat, crowned a rather 
small, well-set head. Mr. Tiptaft did not deliberately compare her charms; 
he was merely filled with the vague delight felt by any reasonable young 
man in the contemplation of a beautiful woman. Whether the beautiful 
woman was at the same time experiencing an indefinable charm in the 
contemplation of Mr. Tiptaft cannot here be placed on record. Mr. 
Tiptaft, being an unassuming young man, would certainly not have arrogated 
to himself such a unique compliment. 

The short silence was broken by the young lady. 

“T must be going,” she said; “I’m here on an afternoon visit to 
auntie’s. She'll be wondering where I’ve got to. And she’s not in the 
sweetest of tempers just now. It’s the feathers, you know.” 

She laughed again—a short one; but as musical as a carol. Then she 
called Tiny, and whisked through the green gate and up the garden path 
with a little wave to Mr. Tiptaft of a round, gleaming white arm. 

Mr. Tiptaft, strolling away, reflected that he had not learnt her name. 
He was not too bold in such matters. He reflected, however, that she 
knew his. Young ladies are notoriously capable in such things. 

* * * * * * 


Miss Grace Mansfield said, as she poured out her father a second cup 
of tea: 

“ He is such a pleasant young man, too; one whom you would recognise 
at once as having a good, kind heart.” 

“ Whilst the other . . .?” said the Doctor sarcastically. 

“ Whilst Mr. Greave—I think you said that was the name—gives one 
the impression that he hides under his undoubtedly fine moustache a very 
disagreeable mouth.” 

“ The boys like a man who has won a name in the field, my dear.” 

“ The boys are not training to take part in one of these international 
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matches that are the rage to-day. As an intelligent outsider, dear papa, 
[ should say they’d be wiser to place their education in the hands of a man 
who had won a name in the field of scholarship.” 

“You are remarkably interested in this Mr. I can’t think of his 
peculiar name,” put in the Doctor’s wife. 

“ Mr. Tiptaft, mamma; I have told you that he did me the service 
of spoiling my black feathers. As a reasonable young lady, I am naturally 
grateful to him.” 

“Tt is certainly to his credit that he—I think you said he was acquainted 
with The Church Messenger, my dear? ” 

“ Yes, mamma; and he just dotes on animals. Tiny acknowledged 
him at once.” 

“ Really now! ” said the good lady. 

“ And I understand,” pursued Grace, turning again to the Doctor, 
“that Mr. Tiptaft is not without experience in ‘ the field,’ as you call it. 
He has kept goal, you say.” 

“ Yes,” assented the Doctor, inwardly wondering why the committee 
of Mr. Tiptaft’s school football club had not favoured him with a further 
choice. 

“‘T believe such a position is an important one.” 

“It is one of undoubted responsibility,” replied the Doctor. 

“ Then I take it,” said Grace, waxing bold, “ that Mr. Tiptaft will 
have your support this evening? ” 

“« My dear child, remonstrated the mamma, “ it is most undaughter- 
like to urge your father so. Though, certainly .. .” 

The good iady was thinking that a young man who took an interest 
in The Church Messenger, however slight, was not unworthy of considera- 
tion. 

The Doctor rose—he would take a stroll in the garden. Two minutes 
later Grace had joined him. She took him by the arm, and said: 

“‘ T don’t mind admitting, pa, that I’m a wee bit interested in the selec- 
tion of the new Assistant-Master. Having, by a coincidence, some valuable 
first-hand knowledge of the characters of the two candidates, I am naturally 
anxious to place it before the committee. I think you’ll admit, pa, that 
I’ve always taken an interest in the school.” 

“IT admit that willingly, my dear; I have frequently commented on 
it to your mamma. At the same time, it appears to me that your interest 
just now is considerably, and with a strange suddenness, above the normal. 
Further, you will allow me to remark, my dear, that when a young lady 
just out of the teens begins suddenly and fervently to sing the praises of 
a young man—also not very long out of his teens—and that on such slight 
basis as a couple of chance meetings, a parent is apt to think.” 

“ Now, pa, I’m going to be vexed with you. [ll run away from home 
if you say another word.” 

“ Still, my dear, I don’t mind saying that—I like Mr. Tiptaft’s face. 
I fancy also that your mamma is somewhat influenced in his favour. And 


certainly, his scholarship——” 
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“ You need not say another word,” interrupted Grace impulsively. 
“If you do, you'll spo:l it.’ She would have liked to kiss the Doctor, 
but strategy forbade it as offering too strong a token of partiality in the 
matter of the selection of the new Assistant-Master. So she merely pinched 


his arm, and ran into the house. 
* * * * * * 


Some few weeks afterwards, on a certain evening when Miss Grace 
Mansfield had suddenly fallen into the habit of calling Mr. Tiptaft “ Ben,” 
and Mr. Tiptaft had as promptly taken to calling Miss Mansfield ‘ Grace,’ 
the happy maiden made her confession. 

“ Poor Greave,” said Mr. Tiptaft, ‘* the odds were as heavy against him 
as I had thought them in his favour.” 


’ 





RED CLOVER 


By Litias A. JoHNSTONE 


Down in the meadow, among the red clover, 
I hear the low hum of a bonny brown bee; 
He searches for honey the whole meadow over— 
Oh, what is the tale he is telling to me? 


Down in the meadow, among the red clover, 
A brown lark a-hatching her live eggs I see; 
Her merry brown mate in the blue lift doth hover— 
Oh, what is the song he is piping to me? 


Down in the meadow, among the red clover, 

A brown mouse is skipping and dancing with glee, 
But vainly I ask of the sleek-coated rover, 

Oh, what is the dance he is weaving for me? 


Down in the meadcw, among the red clover, 
A figure in briwn hastens swift o’er the-lea; 
For tale, song, and dance were all of the lover, 
Who through the June sunlight is coming to me. 





THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF COMPANY 99 


By O. Henry 





OHN BYRNES, hose-cart driver of Engine Company 
) No. 9g, was afflicted with what his comrades called 

Japanitis. 

Byrnes had a war map spread permanently upon 

a table in the second storey of the engine-house, and 

he could explain to you at any hour of the day or 

night the exact positions, conditions, and intentions 

ot both the Russian and Japanese armies. He had 

little clusters of pins stuck in the map which repre- 
sented the opposing forces, and these he moved about from day to day in 
conformity with the war news in the daily papers. 

Whenever the Japs won a victory John Byrnes would shift his pins, 
and then he would execute a war dance of delight, and the other firemen 
would hear him yell : “ Go it, you blamed little, sawed-off, huckleberry-eyed, 
monkey-faced hot tamales! Eat ’em up, you little sleight-o’-hand, bow- 
legged bull terriers—give ’em another of them Yalu looloos, and you’ll eat 
rice in St. Petersburg. Talk about your Russians—say, wouldn’t they give 
you a painsky when it comes to a scrapovitch? ” 

Not even on the fair island of Nippon was there a more enthusiastic 
champion of the Mikado’s men. Supporters of the Russian cause did well 
to keep clear of Engine-House No. 99 

Sometimes all thoughts of the Japanese left John Byrne’s head. That 
was when the alarm of fire had sounded and he was strapped in his driver’s 
seat on the swaying cart, guiding Erebus and Joe, the finest team in the 
whole department—according to the crew of 99. 

Of all the codes adopted by man for regulating his actions towards his 
fellow mortals, the greatest are these—the code of King Arthur’s Knights 
of the Round Table, the Constitution of the United States, and the unwritten 
rules of the New York Fire Department. The Round Table methods are 
no longer practicable since the invention of street cars and breach-of-promise 
suits, and our Constitution is being found more and more unconstitutional 
every day, so the code of our firemen must be considered in the lead, with 
the Golden Rule and Jeffries’s new punch trying for place and show. 

The Constitution says that one man is as good as another; but the Fire 
Department says he is better. This is a too generous theory, but the law 
will not allow itself to be construed otherwise. All of which comes 
perilously near to being a paradox, and commends itself to the attention 
of the S.P.C.A. 

One of the transatlantic liners dumped out at Ellis Island a lump of 
protozoa which was expected to evolve into an American citizen, A steward 
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kicked him down the gangway, a doctor pounced upon his eyes like a raven, 
seeking for trachoma or ophthalmia; he was hustled ashore and ejected into 
the city in the name of Liberty—perhaps, theoretically, thus inoculating 
against kingocracy with a drop of its own virus. This hypodermic injection 
of Europeanism wandered happily into the veins of the city with the broad 
grin of a pleased child. It was not burdened with baggage, cares, or 
ambitions. Its body was lithely built and clothed in a sort of foreign fustian; 
its face was brightly vacant, with a small, flat nose, and was mostly covered 
by a thick, ragged, curling beard like the coat of a spaniel. In the pocket 
of the imported Thing were a few coins—denairi—scudi—kopecks— 
pfennigs—pilasters—whatever the financial nomenclature of his unknown 
country may have been. | 

Prattling to himself, always broadly grinning, pleased by the roar and . 
movement of the barbarous city into which the steamship cut-rates had 
shunted him, the alien strayed away from the sea, which he hated, as far as 
che district covered by Engine Company No. gg. Light as a cork, he was 
kept bobbing along by the human tide, the crudest atom in all the silt of 
the stream that emptied into the reservoir of Liberty. 

While crossing Third Avenue he slowed his steps, enchanted by the 
thunder of the elevated trains above him and the soothing crash of the 
wheels on the cobbles. And then there was a new, delightful chord in the 
uproar—the musical clanging of a gong and a great shining juggernaut 
belching fire and smoke, that people were hurrying to see. 

This beautiful thing, entrancing to the eye, dashed past, and the proto- 
plasmic immigrant stepped into the wake of it with his broad, enraptured, 
uncomprehending grin. And so stepping, stepped into the path of No. 99’s 
flying hose-cart, with John Byrnes gripping, with arms of steel, the reins 
over the plunging backs of Erebus and Joe. 

The unwritten unconstitutional code of the firemen has no exceptions 
or amendments. It is a simple thing—as simple as the rule of three There 
was the heedless unit in the right of way; there was the hose-cart and the 
iron pillar of the elevated railroad. 

John Byrnes swung all his weight and muscle on the left rein. The 
team and cart swerved that way and crashed like a torpedo into the pillar. 
The men on the cart went flying like skittles. The driver’s strap burst, 
the pillar rang with the shock, and John Byrnes fell on the car track with 
a broken shoulder twenty feet away, while Erebus—beautiful, raven-black, 
best-loved Erebus—lay whickering in his harness with a broken leg. 

In consideration for the feelings of Engine Company No. 99 the details 
will be lightly touched. The company does not like to be reminded of 
that day. There was a great crowd, and hurry calls were sent in; and while 
the ambulance gong was clearing the way, the men of No. 99 heard the 
crack of the S.P.C.A. agent’s pistol, and turned their heads away, not daring 
to look: towards Erebus again. 

When the firemen got back to the engine-house they found that one 
of them was dragging by the collar the cause of their desolation and grief. 
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They set it in the middle of the floor and gathered grimly about it. Through 
its whiskers the calamitous object chattered effervescently and waved its 
hands. 
“ Sounds like a seidlitz powder,” said Mike Dowling, disgustedly, 
“ and it makes me sicker than one. Call that a man!—that hoss was worth 
a steamer full of such two-legged animals. It’s a immigrant—that’s what 
it 1s.” 

“ Look at the doctor’s chalk mark on its coat,” said Reilly, the desk 
It must be a kind of a Dago or a Hun or one 


man. “It’s just landed. ( 
That’s the kind of truck that Europe unloads on 


of them Finns, I guess. 
to us.” . 
“ Think of a thing like that getting in the way and laying John up in 
hospital and spoiling the best fire team in the city,” groaned another fireman. 
“ It ought to be taken down to the dock and drowned.” 

“ Somebody go around and get Sloviski,” suggested the engine driver, 
“and let’s see what nation is responsible for this conglomeration of hair 


and head noises.” 
Sloviski kept a delicatessen store around the corner on Third Avenue, 


and was reputed to be a linguist. 

One of the men fetched him—a fat, cringing man, with a discursive 
eye and the odours of many kinds of meats upon him. 

“Take a whirl at this importation with your jaw-breakers, Sloviski,” 
requested Mike Dowling. ‘“ We can’t quite figure out whether he’s from 
the Hackensack Bottoms or Hongkong-on-the-Ganges.” 

Sloviski addressed the stranger in several dialects, that ranged in rhythm 
and cadence from the sounds produced by a tonsilitis gargle to the opening 
of a can of tomatoes with a pair of scissors. The immigrant replied in 
accents resembling the uncorking of a bottle of ginger ale. 

“‘ | have you his name,” reported Sloviski. ‘ You shall not pronounce 
it. Writing of it in paper is better.” They gave him paper, and he wrote, 
“ Demetre Svangvsk.” 

“ Looks like shorthand,” said the desk man. 

“ He speaks some language,” continued the interpreter, wiping his 
fore head, “of Austria and mixed with a little Turkish. And, den, he 
have some Magyar words and a Polish or two, and many like the Roumanian, 
but not without talk of one tribe in Bessarabia. I do not him quite under- 


stand.” 
“Would you call him a Dago or a Polocker, or what? ” asked Mike, 


frowning at the polyglot description. ; 

“ He is a,” answered Sloviski, “ he is a—I dink he come from—I dink 
he is a fool,” he concluded, impatient at his linguistic failure, “ and if you 
pleases I will go back at mine delicatessen.” 

“ Whatever he is, he’s a bird,” said Mike Dowling; “and you want 
to watch him fly.” 

Taking by the wing the alien fowl that had fluttered into the nest of 
Liberty, Mike led him to the door of the engine-house and bestowed upon 
him a kick hearty enough to convey the entire animus of Company 99. 
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Demetre Svangvsk hustled away down the sidewalk, turning once to show 
his ineradicable grin to the aggrieved firemen. 

In three weeks John Byrnes was back at his post from the hospital. 
With great gusto he proceeded to bring his war map up to date. “ My 
money on the Japs every time,” he declared. ‘ Why, look at them Russians 


—they’re nothing but wolves. Wipe ’em out, I say—and the little old 
jiu-jitsu gang are just the cherry blossoms to do the trick, and don’t you 


forget it! ” 

" The second day after Byrnes’ reappearance came Demetre Svangvsk, 
the unidentified, to the engine-house, with a broader grin than ever. He 
managed to convey the idea that he wished to congratulate the hose-cart 
driver on his recovery and to apologise for having caused the accident. This 
he accomplished by so many extravagant gestures and explosive noises that 
the company was diverted for half an hour. Then they kicked him out 
again, and on the next day he came back grinning. How or where he lived 
no one knew. And then John Byrnes’ nine-year-old son, Chris, who brought 
him convalescent delicacies from home to eat, took a fancy te Svangvsk, and 
they allowed him to loaf about the door of the engine-house occasionally. 

One afternoon the big drab automobile of the Deputy Fire Commis- 
sioner buzzed up to the door of No. 99, and the Deputy stepped inside for 
an informal inspection. The men kicked Svangvsk out a little harder than 
usual, and proudly escorted the Deputy around gg, in which everything 
shone like my lady’s mirror. 

The Deputy respected the sorrow of the company concerning the loss 
of Erebus, and he had come to promise it another mate for Joe that would 
do him credit. So they let Joe out of his stall and showed the Deputy how 
deserving he was of the finest mate that could be in horsedom. 

While they were circling around Joe confabbing, Chris climbed into 
the Deputy’s auto and threw the power full on. The men heard a monster 
puffing and a shriek from the lad, and sprang out too late. The big auto 
shot away, luckily taking a straight course down the street. The boy knew 
nothing of its machinery; he sat clutching the cushions and howling. With 
the power on, nothing could have stopped that auto except a brick house, 
and there was nothing for Chris to gain by such a stoppage. 

Demetre Svangvsk was just coming in again with a grin for another 
kick when Chris played this merry prank. While the others sprang for the 
door, Demetre sprang for Joe. He glided upon the horse’s bare back like 
a snake, and shouted something at him like the crack of a dozen whips. 
One of the firemen afterwards swore that Joe answered him back in the same 
language. Ten seconds after the auto started the big horse was eating up 
the asphalt behind it like a strip of macaroni. 

Some people two blocks and a half away saw the rescue. They said 
that the auto was nothing but a drab noise with a black speck in the middle 
of it for Chris, when a big bay horse with a lizard lying on its back cantered 
up alongside of it, and the lizard reached over and picked the black speck 
out of the noise. 
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Only fifteen minutes after Svangvsk’s last kicking at the hands—or 
rather the feet—of Engine Company No. ag he rode Joe back through the 
door with the boy safe, but acutely conscious of the licking he was going 
to receive. 

Svangvsk slipped to the floor, leaned his head against Joe’s, and made 
a noise like a clucking hen. Joe nodded, and whistled loudly through his 
nostrils, putting to shame the knowledge of Sloviski, of the delicatessen. 

John Byrnes walked up to Svangvsk, who grinned, expecting to be 
kicked. Byrnes gripped the outlander so strongly by the hand that Demetre 
grinned anyhow, conceiving it to be a new form of punishment. 

* The heathen rides like a Cossack,” remarked a fireman who had seen 
a Wild West show—“ they’re the greatest riders in the world.” — 

The word seemed to electrify Svangvsk. He grinned wider than ever. 

“« Yas—yas—me Cossack,” he spluttered, striking his chest. 

** Cossack! ” repeated John Byrnes, thoughtfully; “ ain’t that a kind 
of a Russian? ” 

“ They’re one of the Russian tribes, sure,” said the desk man, who 
read books between fire alarms. 

Just then Alderman Foley, who was on his way home and did not know 
of the runaway, stopped at the door of the engine-house and called to 
Byrnes : 

“ Hello there, Jimmy, me boy—how’s the war coming along? Japs 


still got the bear on the trot, have they? ” 

* Oh, I don’t know,” said John Byrnes, argumentatively; “ them Japs 
haven’t got any walk-over. You wait till Kuropatkin gets a good whack 
at em, and they won’t be knee-high to a puddle-ducksky.” 





THE JAUNTS OF GERMAINE 


By A. SuLLIVAN 
Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


Ill.—A CONCERT AT THE MINING CAMP—AND A 
“ HOLD-UP” 


Yellow Streak Mine, 


Some Time in June. 


-, ARLING MAMA, 

oe" I feel really quite affectionate towards you, 

because I haven’t even tried to write you for over 

ten days. Ever since Brother Billykin and I arrived 

here, it’s been one big thrill of excitement. You 

can’t have the slightest idea, Mama, how utterly 

fascinating a gold mine is, and how different from 

what one has always imagined. I thought people 

found gold in bunches, or clusters, or something, but 

they don’t, and it’s only dull yellow streaks in dull grey rock, and that’s 
all. I never appreciated my bangles so much as now, when I have seen 
what a lot of trouble it takes to get the gold to make them with. I suppose 
you’d like to know just what Yellow Streak really is. Well, Mama, from 
the lake there are only a few log shacks to be seen, huddled under the 
enormous pines like a flock of frightened birds. Somebody or other has 
made a feeble attempt at a garden, and here and there between the boulders 
are little patches of potatoes. The mine itself is really a mile further back 
in the bush, and down here you can listen to the thumping of the engines 
and the clanging of the signal bells. You know, Mama, there is something 
dreadfully nice about being the only woman among a hundred men. I feel 
in a way what Eve must have felt in the Garden of Eden before the fall. 
Very, very superior. You don’t know how glad I am that the Penniless 
Nobody followed me all the way from England just to be near me, because 
out here it seems so natural to be sociable, and you can’t always be that 
with your own brother. Each day is just alike until you come round to 
Sunday, when everybody and everything stops to rest. The day shift begins 
to work at seven every morning, just after six o’clock breakfast, and I watch 
them all passing my door from behind the window curtain. Then the night 
shift, who are just off duty, all go to sleep, and by nine there isn’t a sound 
anywhere, except the machinery in the distance. Parker makes coffee for 
Billy and me and the Penniless Nobody; a little after that everything settles 
down for the day till dinner-time. I was fearfully disappointed that we 
were not going to have our food with the men, because I’ve always longed 
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to see how people eat with their knives without cutting themselves. But 
the manager says it wouldn’t do, because they’d be shy and I’d be disgusted. 
So we have our meals in his shack, Mama. Such a quaint place, full of 
stuffed animals and girls’ photographs. The animals are quite unusual, but 
the girls all look very common. Most of them are in China silk blouses, 
wearing carnations with the stalks up, and a spray of asparagus fern. [Pm 
so sorry, because the manager is really such a dear, with a nice beard that’s 
usually full of twigs and ‘odd things out of the bush. After breakfast, 
Billykin, the Penniless Nobody, and the manager go up to the mine, and 
your poor Germaine fills in the morning as best she can. At first it was 
quite dull, until I began to hide behind trees and terrify Grub whenever 
she came out. She thinks we are completely surrounded by wild animals, 
and only yesterday she asked Long Jim if the elephant season began in 
August or September!!! Up at the shaft, Mama, it’s horribly noisy, but 
most desperately interesting. A mine, you see, is just a deep hole that they 
are feverishly tearing the insides out of, day and night. The more inside 
you get, the better you do. The insides are all pulled up in steel buckets 
to the top, and tipped into a set of baby railway trucks, to be tipped in their 
turn into what they call the “ dump.” The “ dump ” is all the mine-insides 
that have been taken out before, and it winds away towards the forest like 
a big grey snake. I don’t know if I have explained things really politely, 
Mama, but that’s just what it all is and what it looks like. When the men 
go down in the shaft, they look terribly ugly, and perhaps that’s why there 
isn’t such a thing as a glass in the place. They wear oilskins that are all 
stained with grey mud, and large picture hats, with a lighted candle, like 
an aigrette, stuck in the very front. I could never marry a miner, Mama, 
because I’d only see him at night and on Sundays, which would be so dull 
for me. After lunch the manager, or one of the men, takes me out in a 
canoe, and sometimes it’s the Penniless Nobody. I know how terrified you 
are of the water, Mama, but up here I’m sure even you would enjoy it. 
Of course, you want to know what the P.N. and I talk about. We are 
very, very quiet as a rule; and even though I haven’t really come out, yet 
I realise the joy of being quiet with somebody you like very, very much. 
I have to smoke cigarettes to keep the flies off, and only this morning I 
was wondering which you would rather I was—marked for life by mos- 
quitoes, or smoking to save my complexion. . .... . . . Couldn’t finish 
this, as we were going out in the canoe. It’s quite late now, and Grub is 
fussing round trying to get me to bed. When my shampoo powders run 
out there will be nothing ‘but gold dust to fall back on, so don’t be surprised, 
Mama, if, when I come back to you, you find me blonde but cleanly. 
Kiss everyone for me—even the women I really don’t like. 
Your devoted, 
GERMAINE. 
* * . * 


Dear Mater, 

There are already half a dozen letters here for you that we haven’t 
been able to send off, but I may as well send you one more from a devoted 
son, Germaine is at present sitting on a log in the middle of the potato 
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patch with Long Jim, discussing a concert she wants to have on Saturday 
night. I can’t tell you how we are enjoying the trip, and, personally, I 
never want to pad up and down Piccadilly or Bond Street again. The 
vitality out here is marvellous, and Germaine looks as sweet and fresh as 
something hurled out of Heaven by angels’ jealousy. The chap Clayton 
I told you about in my last seems devoted to G., and they go racing and 
screaming through the bush like a couple of children. I am writing Dad 
a long letter with all the business news, and, as far as I can see, the property 
is in splendid shape. If he 
were to send a cheque to the 
bankers in New York it would 
delight 
Your 
BILLYKIN. 

* * * * 
Dearest Mama, 

I’m not going to head 
my letters any more, because 
you know per- 
fectly well 
where I am, 
and Yellow 
Streak is such 
a fussy word 
to write. I 
am simply 
bursting with 
news. Excuse 
the expression, 
but I really 
am. Yesterday 
when I was : 
talking to , gee ‘* THE MANAGER 
Long Jim lai! \ i per rg IS... A DEAR.’ 
about a concert ) 
I want to have, 
we heard five 
long whistles 
from the siding. That meant, as I told you before, that there was some- 
thing of importance waiting for Yellow Streak, so we simply flew into 
a canoe and tore across the lake over the portage, and whirled into the 
landing at the siding. Who do you think it was, Mama? Sitting on 
a trunk the size of Piccadilly, and wiping her eyes with a rose-leaf hand- 
kerchief—Mrs. Van Steind!!! Of course, I just fell on her beautifully 
powdered neck, and she hugged me till her hat was crooked, which is a great 
sign of affection with a really smart American widow. All] she said was, 
“Say, dear, I suddenly remembered how nice-looking you were, and that 
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dear brother of yours, and, since New York hurt my eyes, I came right 
along.” Wasn’t it splendid of her, Mama? All that horrible way by 
herself up from Port Arthur on the same timber truck we had. Long 
Jim fell in love with her on sight, but as long as she leaves my Penniless 
Nobody ‘alone I don’t care. We had to unpack her trunk the same way as 
mine, and leave most of her frocks under the rubber sheet, with mine, in 
the freight shed, but she didn’t mind a bit, and we simply screamed over 
everything. She sat in the canoe, just like some sweet, inquisitive bird, 
staring from side to side, her lap full of face powder, silk stockings, and 
boxes of candy, and when Long Jim said “ the heat was mighty opulent,” 
she handed him her puff in the sweetest way. I wish I could think of 
doing things like that, Mama; but I suppose when I have buried one or 
two husbands the way she has, it will all come quite naturally. Billykin 
and the P.N. were waiting for us, and Billykin shouted like mad the moment 
he saw Mrs. Van. She was so cool and so composed. You might have 
thought she was coming into a drawing-room, instead of a mining camp. 
Don’t you think it’s awfully clever, Mama, to Look your pedigree, even 
if you haven’t got one? Even the manager was fascinated, and began 
taking the things and twigs out of his beard, which he never troubled to 
do for me. But I’m not in the least jealous, for she’s much older than 
she looks, and when she has done with all these little tricks, I shall just 
be beginning them, sha’n’t I, Mama? So I’m just going to take lessons 
from. her, and the first thing I want to find out is whether a man likes a 
natural woman with a shiny nose, or an unnatural woman with a powdered 
one. I’m sure she can teach me everything. When I tell you I am letting 
her share my one-roomed log house, you will realise that I really am fond 
of her. No woman ever dressed herself properly and to advantage when 
there was another woman in the room that she disliked. I wonder if you 
have ever found that out, Mama? I’m so glad to be able to talk “ frillies ” 
with someone again. I feel that since I left New York all the fashions must 
have changed. Mrs. Van says there hasn’t been a new way of doing one’s 
hair for quite three weeks, so she expects the present mode has come to 
stay. I’m fearfully excited about Saturday. We are to have the concert 
in the men’s “ sleep camp,” and it’s the first one they’ve ever had up here. 
Both Mrs. Van and I are going to dress, and I suppose Ill do something 
on my guitar. Billykin is sending to Port Arthur all the letters, and also 
for drinks and cigars for the men. Everyone is doing something, and the 
programme is yards long. Mrs. Van has just taken her back hair, not 
down, but off, and is yawning like a sleepy white mouse, so I must stop 
this. To-night I’m going to tell her all about the Penniless Nobody, and 
ask her advice. I’ve been perfectly crazy (that’s American, Mama) to write 
you all about him, but it would only make you cross, so there’s not much 
good. Please don’t think because I say so little about him to you that I 
don’t intend to marry him. [I?m more decided than ever. 


Your devoted but determined daughter, 
GERMAINE, 


4 2 2 * * 
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Dear Mater, 

Of course G. has told you about the arrival of Mrs. Van. Naturally 
I’m delighted, as I took such a great fancy to her in New York, and she 
gets on so splendidly with Germaine. Yesterday we took them down the 
shaft to see what G. calls “ the place where the insides come from,” and it 
was far more entertaining than any Gaiety show I ever saw. Mrs. Van 
insisted on wearing a blue chiffon veil over her oilskin miner’s hat, while 
G. wouldn’t put hers on till it was transformed into a Rue de la Paix creation, 
with maple leaves and white daisies. They screamed the whole way going 
down in the bucket, and every time a bit of quartz fell in one of the side 
cuts Mrs. Van swore it was a mouse!! There was only room for three 
at once in the bucket, and Germaine, looking pale but fearfully attractive, 
clung round Jack Clayton’s neck the whole way down. Of course the 
men were simply delighted with them, and to see Germaine sitting on the 
diamond drill singing Grand Opera was something not to be forgotten. 1 
think they both expected a sort of Aladdin’s Cave, instead of dripping grey 
walls and the weary thudding of the drill. They have just gone back to 
camp to get the candle grease out of their hair. Mrs. Van took off most 
of her curls before she went down, and left them with Long Jim. When 
we came up he had surrounded them with flowers, and was standing on 
guard with a pick!!! 
Much love, from 


BILLYKIN. 
* * * 


Dearest Mama, 

This is really going to be a long letter—longer even than my usual 
long one—so you might as well put your feet up on the sofa and devote 
all your attention to it. Of course, all my news is about the concert and 
what happened after it, but I’m going to lead you up to that gently, so will 
begin where I left off in my last. First of all, Mrs. Van thinks the Penniless 
Nobody “ real sweet and romantic.” I told her all about him and me and 
us generally (it’s not grammar, Mama), curled up on the foot of her bed, 
and she was most fearfully interested. She says the P.N. and I were simply 
made for each other, and has already promised to be my matron of honour 
at the wedding. I am only writing this to let you know it’s all settled. 
Only this morning the three of us were talking about church decorations. 
The P.N. says he’d like me to wear a short skirt, and carry a bouquet of 
picks and diamond drill cores, but I wouldn’t really feel I was being married 
in those clothes, would I, Mama? On Friday Long Jim took us over to 
the siding to get our evening frocks from under the rubber sheet. They were 
all quite safe, except my mauve muslin, and field mice or something else 
had eaten all the baby ribbon off the skirt. Mrs. Van selected a wonderful 
frock of grey chiffon over cerise, but your demure daughter Germaine chose 
that white fluffy thing with the rose-buds playing truant all over it. 

Everyone at Yellow Streak was fearfully excited, and on Saturday they 
fixed up the “ sleep camp ” just as if it were for a gala performance at the 
Opera. The whole place, Mama, was a mass of maple branches and golden 
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rod, with a tiny stage at one end made out of empty oil barrels with three 
planks on top. Grub put on her black silk with the lace collar you gave 
her, while Parker insisted on having full evening dress. Mrs. Van was, 
of course, terribly smart, and everywhere there was room for a brooch, 
bangle, or ring, she had one. But we were nearly killed by mosquitoes 
when we were dressing, and had to sit under great tents of netting whenever 
we could. The manager did look so quaint in a morning coat and a blue 
silk shirt with no collar, while Billykin might have been dropped into Yellow 
Streak from the Carlton or the Ritz. The “ sleep camp ” is such a funny 
looking place, with bunks all round it and a very smelly oil lamp hanging 
in the middle from a bit of hay wire. They all gave such a snort when 
we came in, and I don’t think they’d ever seen women in evening dress, 
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except in magazines. I felt fearfully shy at first, but Mrs. Van showed 
her high heels and twitched her pearl dog collar with utter content. The 
concert began, Mama, with a speech by the foreman, who was really quite 
poetical about tender flowers—meaning us—and the desert—meaning 
Yellow Streak. Then one of the men got up and did a mouth organ solo, 
while we all kept time with out feet, giving little “ whoops ” whenever we 
felt inclined. You could hardly see across the room for smoke, but that 
kept the mosquitoes out, so I didn’t mind so much. After that Long Jim 
recited something about “ The distant lights of home across the prairie, 
Bring back the thoughts of my dear sweetheart, Mary.” Everyone seemed 
to think a lot of it, but the girl in it was such a soft little thing I couldn’t 
work up any enthusiasm. Later on the manager helped me up on the oil 
barrels, and I sang my three little songs. I don’t want to be conceited, 
Mama, but the applause was enough to knock all my hairpins out, so, of 
course, I had to sing other things. I simply loved it because it was all 
so different and strange. But after that came the real excitement. _Billykin 
had just finished his little batch of Scotch stories, and sat down beside 
Mrs. Van, when the door swung open with an appalling crash, and eight 
men with masks and revolvers simply hurled themselves into the room. 
Mrs. Van gave a little jump and a loud scream, and then everything became 
horribly still. 1 could hear my own heart beating away up behind my ears, 
and the guitar across my knees felt as though it was made of iron. Billykin’s 
cigarette fell from his mouth, and the Penniless Nobody gave my arm one 
blessed reassuring squeeze. All the time the eight revolvers were pointing 
round in a sort of circle that seemed to cover everybody. Then they all 
began talking at once, and the manager leant over and explained. They 
were robbers, Mama. Real live robbers with masks and guns. Our men 
weren’t allowed to keep their revolvers in the “sleep camp,” and so we were 
completely at their mercy. Billykin bit his lips, oh, so hard, and I couldn’t 
keep my knees still for more than a minute at a time. Then the leader of 
the gang came over to Mrs. Van, made a polite little speech of apology, 
and asked for all her jewels. She went even whiter than her pearls, and 
made a dry, gasping little noise in her throat. The others still had their 
revolvers pointing all ways, and as there was only one door, no one had a 
chance to slip away to the shaft for help. There we all sat like raging, 
furious children. I wasn’t exactly frightened, Mama, but it gave me a sick, 
hot feeling, with a pinch at the end of it. I hadn’t even my string of pearls 
on, so they couldn’t get anything from me; but Billykin handed over his 
watch and cigarette case, and the manager gave up his huge diamond ring. 
I know it all sounds so brave on paper, Mama, but you can’t realise how 
utterly thrilling it was. Then very, very slowly Mrs. Van began to take 
off her rings. There was a sort of desperate humour about it that even 
she seemed to see. But our men could do nothing. You could hear their 
teeth gritting on their pipe stems and dull whisper of rage like thunder on 
a hot day. I know you will think it common of me, Mama, but I rather 
liked the robbers. It gave me the feeling that I wanted to go shop-lifting 
at the Stores, or steal a pair of stockings ata sale. All this time Mrs. Van 
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was undoing brooch after brooch, and tugging at the clasp of her dog collar. 
She dropped them into his hat, and he simply bowed without a word. After 
that he went the rounds of the men. I couldn’t see very well on account 
of the smoke, but they were all dropping rolls of dollar bills, or something, 
into his hat. Very slowly he worked his way round to the door again, the 
seven others, following him step by step, still covering us. The next second 
they were through the door, and our men after them like a flash. Billykin 
and the P.N. flew out with the rest, and there was the sound of shots and 
shooting and men dashing through the bush. Suddenly I looked at Mrs. 
Van, and she had two large tears slowly forcing themselves all down one 
side of her nose. So I simply dragged her away out of the smoke into our 
log house, where we found Grub in fits. Not fits of tears, Mama, but 
laughter. There, on the bed, were all Mrs. Van’s jewels safe and sound. 
kor a moment I didn’t quite know which way to look. What do you really 
think it was, Mama? I know you'll never guess, so I?ll tell you at once. 
A robbery got up especially for our benefit, simply because I said to Long 
Jim the days of highwaymen were over. At first we were FURIOUS, and 
then Mrs. Van began to laugh, and after that I smiled, and then we screamed 
and screamed till we were almost ill. Billykin and the P.N. swore they 
knew nothing at all about the affair, but I don’t think they were telling the 
truth, Mama. Now I look back on it, it was perfectly glorious, but at the 
time—but I can’t write all I felt and went through. Please impress on Dad 
the fact that I didn’t scream, and that Mrs. Van gave only one little yelp. 
I think we were a credit to the sex. Don’t you, Mama? 


Your devoted, 
GERMAINE. 


P.S.—I shall have something thrilling to tell you in my next, I feel sure 
I will. 


A further chapter of Germaine’s adventures will appear next month, 
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HEN a spice of danger is mixed with one’s pleasure, 
1g} the enjoyment is said to be the keener for it, and 
certainly there are many sports which owe much of 
their attraction to this element of risk. 
We like to feel the thrill of possibilities. 
When we can combine this sensation of momen- 
tary tension with a quiet belief in our ultimate safety, 
the sport becomes a pastime of alluring charm. 
This is the essence of the glorious sense of 
vigorous freedom which constitutes the peculiar pleasure of “ Shooting the 
Rapids.” 

The best starting-point for the Kumagawa Rapids is Hitoyoshi, as, 
immediately on passing under the bridge a few yards from the hotel, the 
boat rushes over the first of the rapids, and the exhilaration of the day 
begins. 

These rapids continue at intervals all the way to Yatsushiro. 

The scenery is just glorious! 





A glass-like sheet above the rupids. 


The excitement of rushing over the tumbling water, with great jagged 
rocks jutting out from the foam, only an inch cr two from the boats sides 
as she tears past, is intense, and even the experienced boatmen themselves 
give vent to ejaculations as the boat swirls down some specially ugly channel 
between two rocks. 

The pace over the rapids is such that, notwithstanding the necessarily 
slow progress on the smooth stretches of the river, the whole trip of nearly 
fifty miles takes only six hours, while, owing to the great difficulty of 
hauling their heavily-built boats up the long series of rapids, the men require 
three days to get their craft back again! 

On the May morning when I looked out from my hotel, rain was falling 
heavily, and the stream, just below the verandah of my room, was rushing 
by as if in flood. 

By about ten, however, the skies cleared a little, and we were able to 
start down stream in a small open boat, guided by two “ river-men.” 

The rain had stopped, but the great rain-clouds still gathered round 
the mountain tops, while everywhere there was cool water and dripping trees. 

Under the bridge we went, and away over the bumping rapids. 

Lying on the bottom of the boat, we could feel the sudden jolting of 
the boards, as the force of the spring from one level to another sent a quiver 
through the craft. 

On we twisted and swirled and bumped, spray splashed over the bows, 
and the steersmen at either end of the boat struggled with their poles. 

Soon we took a final plunge forward into one of the placid, pond-like 
sheets of water, which, every here and there, gave an air of restfulness to 
the turbulent stream. 





An exciting corner on the Katsuragawa (observe the passenger 





boat rounding the turn, almost squeezed between the rocks ). 


At some parts the river was divided unequally by a large bank of stones, 
so that the greater portion of the stream poured over a broad tapid, while 
the remainder of the water skimmed down a narrower channel. 

The eddy from the larger volume of water at such places swirled with 
great energy round the foot of the bank into the smaller current, and it was 
particularly interesting to observe the skilful manner in which the returning 
boatmen contrived to utilise the up-stream force of this eddy to drive their 
boats nearly half-way up the lesser rapid. 

As we scudded along we could see the white splash of waterfalls far up 
on the steep sides of the mountains, which rose almost sheer up from the 
water’s edge. 

The beauty of the varying shades of green formed by the different 
species of the trees which mantled these hills was enhanced by the soft 
colourings of clusters of f'-wering wisteria near the river’s brink, while 
below, in the waters, were the paler-hued reflections. 

The singing of the birds, the swish of the water, and the creaking of 
the poles by which the men guided the boat, and on the smoother stretches 
urged it forward, these were the only sounds on that calm, quiet morning. 

As we skirted the banks I could smell the sweet-scented flowers, and 
here and there caught glimpses of some of them in their beauty. 





The 
sleers- 
man 
and 
his 


pole. 


The quietness of the glass-like sheets of water between the rapids 
formed a pleasing contrast to the white foam of the falls just beyond, and 
as I lay in the bottom of the boat, with my head resting on one of the 


seats, I felt that this was indeed the freedom of the open. 

Little ferns dripped the morning’s rain from their wavy fronds into the 
stream, and the moss-covered stones ir sheltered corners looked refreshed 
by the recent shower. 

Peacefulness was supreme. 

The boatman at the bow spied a tortoise sunning itself on a stone away 
on the far bank—the keen eye of the man of nature. 

At one part, just below a specially swift rapid, the boat rushed right 
underneath an overhanging rock, which projected from the bank. 

Straight for the great wall of rock the current hurled us. It seemed 
as if nothing short of a miracle could save us from being dashed to pieces! 

And then, within a foot of the bank, a slight movement of the steers- 
man’s pole, and we glided by inte the open again. Any mistake—a second 
too soon or too late in making that seemingly simple turn—and . 
disaster. 

This rock is called “ Yari Taoshi Iwa ” (Spear throw down rock), 
because in olden times, when the Samurai, who used to stand up in the 
boats, holding their spears straight up, came to this spot, they had perforce 
to cheow down their spears and lie down themselves in order to keep clear 
of the roof of this open-air cavern. 

About twenty- five miles from the starting-point there is a cave in a rock, 
just three minutes’ walk from the right bank of the river. 

This cave is called “ Konose-no-Iwado,” and its walls and roof are 
covered with stalactites, formed by precipitated lime from the water issuing 
through the lime-stone ‘of the rock above. 





A bend in the river. 


It presents the appearance of an artificial Aladdin’s Den. 

Tiny birds build their nests in the holes and twists of these formations, 
and as they fly about in great numbers overhead, they seem to make one 
feel so much alone that :t almost seems as if one is on an uninhabited island, 
away in the seas. 

So clean are the Japanese in some of their habits that, on returning to 
the boat, after walking over the damp ground leading from this cave, | 
was obliged to take off my shoes before re-entering the boat. 

As we sped onwards again, it was curious to note the tea-gatherers busy 
at work, while, in adjoining fields, wheat and barley waved their tall heads 
on the steep hillsides, in the patches which had been cleared of trees. 

First this way, and then that, the river continued on its tortuous course, 
and so sharp were the turns sometimes that it seemed, when facing the high 
bank of hillside ahead, as if there could be no way round. 

Here and there through the woods we could see the narrow cuttings, 
down which the timber is slid to the river to be made into rafts for floating 
down stream to the towns. 

The country in these parts is very sparsely populated, and on my 
enquiring as to the reason for this, the young Japanese lad who had accom- 
panied me replied, ‘“ Most of the young man wishes to make his mark; 
but it is very difficult in lonely place, so he goes large city, where there are 
good chance if he work hard and studies. There are left only old men and 
children.” 

By this time we were past the last of the rapids, and a little later reached 
Yatsushiro, where I saw a very pleasing picture of village life. 

At first sight it seemed as if a game of “ May-pole ” were in progress; 
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Shooting the Rapids 


but a closer observa- 
tion showed that a 
much more practical 
work was going for- 
ward, although, 
judging by the evi- 
dent merriment, the 
pleasure obtained 
was as genuine as 
would have resulted 
had they been en- 
gaged in recreation. 

About twenty 
villagers —- men, 
women, and children 
—were ranged in a 
ring round a curious 
scaffolding, and each 
member of _ the 
group was busy 
pulling at a rope 
which passed 
through pulleys at 
the top of the cage- 
like structure. 

These ropes 
were attached to a 
large pole, heavily 
weighted, which 
hung __ perpendicu- 
larly in the centre of 
the framework. 

All the workers 
were singing a plain- 
tive sort of chant, 
and one young girl, whose high, clear voice sounded above the singing of 
her companions, seemed to lead the melody. 

When she had sung a few notes, finishing on a high-pitched key, the 
others joined in the song, and, as they did so, they all pulled at the ropes. 

This raised the pole up about ten feet from the ground, and then, as 
the singing suddenly stopped, the ropes were slackened, and the pole 
dropped with a great thud to earth. 

Again the clear notes of the girl rang out, and once more all were 
singing, and pulling, and letting go again. 

It was a strange scene, and as I approached to get a clearer view of 
what they were doing, they all laughed at the queer-looking foreigner. 

This process of banging the ground with the pole resulted inthe 


formation of a hard-beaten hole, and so that the weight might drop in the 
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exact spot each time, 
two men stood at 
opposite sides, with- 
in the cage, to guide 
the pole, and at the 
same time to give it 
added force. 

When the hole 
was sufficiently deep, 
the cage was moved 
along to the next 
spot which was to be 
so treated, and then 
the singing and 
light-hearted work 
began again. 

There was 
quite a collection of 
people looking on, 
and considering the 
smallness of the 
place and the num- 
ber present, both 
workers and. on- 
lookers, it seemed 
that the whole vil- 
lage was interested 
in the work. 

Large blocks 
of stone were after- 
wards let into these 
beaten - out holes, 
and on these the 
framework of a 
house would soon 
be erected. 

It was a pretty 


scene, and gave one a vivid impression of the friendliness of Japanese village 


life. 


In a house by the landing-stage a large company were gathered, and 


a merry evening was being spent. 


Music was provided by girls who played the samisen, and the happy 
laughter which rang out from the lighted rooms told of joyous times within. 

On enquiring what the occasion for such mirth might be, I learned 
that a man had that day completed the building of his boat! 

So the joyous people go happily along, working hard while there is 
need to, and, when work is done, joining in friendly recreation. 

The boatmen who had brought us down were preparing to spend the 
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night in the village, prior to their three days’ toil back to Hitoyoshi, and, 
after a pleasant “ sionara ” (Farewell), we went over to the little station to 
await our train for the town. 

Surely it is good to have such a day! Away from crowds, and noises, 
and the things of the everyday, back again amidst the great heart of Mother 
Nature, towards which there is within each one of us a deep yearning, only 
too often crushed. 

Were we to yield more often to this inner longing, and place ourselves 
more frequently in those spheres where we would feel in tune with the 
spirit of the open, would we not come back again with something of her 


calm? 
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THE RHINE ROVER 
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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


CHAPTER NIII. 


OLAND suddenly paused, realising that his absorption 
in one subject had almost led him to reveal more than 
he intended. 

‘*Ah, I remember,’’ said Ebearhard, ‘‘It was 
because of the Archbishop’s presence in Bonn that 
you returned from that town, when you first journeyed 
up the Rhine.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Roland, with relief that his lieutenant 
had not gathered more from his inadyertent speech. 

‘‘It seems to me,’’ went on Ebearhard, consol- 

ingly, ‘‘that if we cannot leave the castle, the Pfalzgraf cannot enter into 
his stronghold again, so we are safe enough.”’ 

‘* Not so,’’ replied his chief. ‘‘ The Pfalzgraf has the barge, and it can 
carry his whole force to Caub or elsewhere, returning with ample provisions 
and siege implements that will batter in the gates despite our efforts at 
resistance. Nevertheless, we mustn’t lose heart. Get you to the gate, 
Ebearhard. I must have time to think before Greusel returns.”’ 

Alone, with bent head, he paced back and forth across the courtyard 
under the wavering light of the torches. Very speedily he concluded that 
he could form no plan until Greusel made his report regarding the intricacies 
of the castle. 

‘*My luck is against me! ’’ he said aloud to himself, as if the sound of 
his own voice might suggest some way out of the difficulty. 

‘*Luck always turns against a marauder,’’ said a clear voice behind 
him, ‘‘ and how can it be otherwise, when the gallows tree stands at the end 
of his journey.”’ 

Roland stopped in his walk, and turned abruptly towards the sound. 
He saw standing there, just descended from the stairway at her back, a lady ; 
not more than twenty, perhaps, but with a flash of defiance in her sombre 
eyes, which were bent fearlessly upon him. Not so the two tirewomen 
accompanying her, who shrank timorously to the background, palpably 
panic-stricken, and ready to drop with fright. 

‘*Madam, how came you here ?’’ cried Roland, ignoring her insulting 
words, too startled by her sudden appearance and her beauty to think of 
aught else. 

‘*I came here because your man upstairs hammered at my door and 
bade me open, which I would not, defying him to break it down if he had the 
power. It so happened that he possessed the power, and used it.’’ 

‘‘Madam, I regret you should have been disturbed. My lieutenant 
erred through over-zeal, and I ask your pardon for the offence.”’ 

The girl laughed derisively. 
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‘Sir, you are the politest of pirates, yet indeed is your lieutenant a 
harsh man. Without so much as removing his headpiece, he commanded 
me to betake myself to the courtyard and report to his chief, which obediently 
| have done.”’ 

‘I did not guess there were women in this robber’s nest. My lieutenant 
is searching for men in hiding, so please accept my assurance that you will 
suffer no further annoyance. You are surely not alone in the Schloss?” 

‘‘ Her ladyship, the Pfalzgraf’s wife, with her attendants, have sought 
shelter in an another part of the castle ; presently, they too will appear, 
prisoners to your most ungallant subordinate; that is,. if their doors are no 
stouter than mine has proved, or if your furious men have not dislocated 
their shoulders.”’ 

‘* How came you to be absent from her ladyship’s party ?’ 

‘‘ Because, most urbane pirate Captain, I am an i. prisoner in 
this stronghold, being an obstreperous person, who refused to obey my 
superiors; those set in authority over me. Therefore am I immured in this 
dismal dungeon of the water-tats, and so, youthful pirate, | welcome even so 
red-handed an outlaw as yourself.”’ 

‘* Then are we in like case, my lady of the midnight beauty, for I, too, 
am an unwilling prisoner in Pfalzgrafenstein, and when you came, was 
cogitating some plan of escape. Therefore, rebellious maid, the sword of 
this red-handed freebooter is most completely at your service,’’ and with 
that the speaker once more doffed his bonnet with a gallant sweep that caused 
the plume to kiss the flagstones at his feet, and he bowed low to the brave 
girl who had shown no fear of him. 

Greusel appeared on one of the balconies, and called down to his leader. 

‘* There are,’’ he said, ‘‘a number of women in the western portion of 


the castle. They have barred their doors, but tell me that the rooms contain 
the Pfalzgravine Von Stahleck and other noble ladies, with their tirewomen. 


What am I to do?” 
‘Place a guard in the corridor, and make certain these ladies do not 


” 


communicate with any outside the castle. 

‘* I thought it well,’’ explained Greusel, ‘‘ not to break in the doors with- 
out definite instructions from you to that effect.”’ 

‘Quite right. Tell the ladies we will not molest them.’ 

‘“You molested me!”’ cried the girl in the courtyard, her dark eyes 
flashing in the glow of the torches. 

‘‘This person,’’ said the unemotional Greusel, betraying no eye for 
beauty, ‘‘ called us every malefacterous name she could command.”’ 

The girl laughed scornfully. 

‘** But I would not have dislodged her,’’ continued Greusel, unperturbed, 
‘had not a window in her apartment, which is on the eastern side of the 
castle, overlooked the operations of the Pfalzgraf on the barge, and she pro- 
claimed her determination to warn Von Stahleck that his castle was filled 
with freebooters. “Therefore I broke in the door, ordering her and the two 
women to descend to the courtyard. On examining her room, I find there is 
no such window as she described, and she could not communicate with the 
Count, so I advise that you send her back again.’ 

Once more the young lady laughed, and exclaimed : 

‘**T could not break down the door myself, so I compelled you and your 
clods to do it. You will not have me sent’ back, will you, Commander 
Pirate ?”? . : 

“If you are really my fellow prisoner, and not one of the enemy, you 
shall go where it suits you. 

‘She may be roto you also,’’ warned Greusel. 


’ 
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‘* I shall risk that,’’ replied Roland, smiling at the girl, who smiled back 
at him. She apparently had a will of her own, but seemed sensitively respon- 
sive to fair treatment. 

‘“* Are there servants ?’’ asked Roland. 

‘Three only, and they tottering with age; more frightened than the 
women themselves. One of the men, however, is important, being, as he 
told me, the keeper of the treasure house. I have relieved him of. his keys, 
and find the strong-room well supplied with bags of gold. Twill be the 
richest haul yet, excepting our two barrels of coin from 

‘* Silence ! ’’ cried Roland, amazed at Greusel’s indiscretion. ‘‘ Mention 
no names. Did you discover another exit excepting the gate by which we 
entered ? ”’ 

‘* No other exit,’’ said Greusel, but at the northern end there is a small 
window through which a man of ordinary size might pass. It is, however, 
high above the rocks, and I can discern, floating in the tide, a fleet of small 
boats.”’ 

‘** Ah,”’ said Roland, ‘‘ that is important.” 

‘Taken in conjunction with the gold, most amiable robber, it is 
important,’’ said the girl. 

‘* Taken in conjunction with the gold,’’ repeated Roland, with another 
smile, and added: ‘‘ Also in conjunction with a lady who, if I understand 
her, wishes to escape from Pfalz.”’ 

‘* Quite right,’’ agreed the girl, archly. ‘‘ Do I receive a share of the 
treasure ?’’ 

‘If you join our band, you will certainly share.’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ she cried with feigned yar Sonne **T thought you had 


already accepted me as a member. And what am I to call my new overlord, 
who acquires wealth so successfully that he does not wish the amount men- 
tioned, or the place from which it was taken specified.’’ 
‘*My name is Roland. Will you consent to a fair exchange ?”’ 
‘I am called Hilda by my friends.”’ 
omnT . ” wy + = = . . 
Then, Hilda,’’ said the young man, looking at her with admiration, 


‘* | welcome you as one of my lieutenants. 

‘Indeed! ’’ she exclaimed with affected indignation. ‘‘ I shall be first 
lieutenant, or nothing.”’ 

‘“Up to this moment Herr Joseph Greusel, who so unceremoniously 
made your acquaintance, has been my chief lieutenant, but I willingly give 
you his place.”’ 

‘“You hear, Greusel ? 
balcony. 

The deposed one made a grimace, but no reply ° 

‘*Set your guard, and come down, Greusel,’’ commanded Roland. 

Greusel presently appeared in the courtyard, followed by four men. 

‘*T have left two on guard,” he said. 

‘* Right. What have you done with the servants? ”’ 

‘Tied them up. I found a loft full of ropes.”’ 

‘* Right again. Take four men, and stand guard at the entrance. Send 
Ebearhard to me.’’ 

Before Ebearhard arrived, Roland turned to the girl. 

‘* Return to your room,” he said, *fand cause your women to collect 
whatever you wish to take with you. 

‘*T prefer to stay where I am,’’ protested Hilda. ‘‘ I am anxious to hear 
your plans. I don’t know how you are to emerge from the Schloss in 
safety.”’ 

‘Fraulein Hilda, the first duty of a chief lieutenant is obedience.” 


? 


Hilda called to the man leaning over the 
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‘* Refusing that, what will you do?” 

‘*] shall call two of my men, cause you to be carried to your room, and 
order them to see that you do not leave it again.’’ 

‘“To remain here when you have departed.”’ 

** That, of course.’’ 

** You will take the gold, however.”’ 

‘“* Certainly, the gold obeys, doing what I ask of it.”’ 

For a few moments the girl stood there, gazing defiance at him, but 
although a slight smile hovered about his lips, she realised in some subtle 
way that he meant what he said. Her eyes lowered, and an expression of 
pique came into her pretty face, then she drew a long sigh. 

** I will go to my room,”’ she said, very quietly. 

‘* Then I will call upon you the moment I have given instructions to my 
third lieutenant.”’ 

‘** Do not trouble,’’ she replied haughtily, ‘‘ I remain a prisoner of the 
Pfalzgraf Von Stahleck, who, though a distinguished pillager like yourself, 
nevertheless possesses the instincts of a noble.”’ 

With that, the young woman retired slowly up the stairway, and disap- 
peared, followed by her two maids. 

‘* Ebearhard,’’ said Roland, when that official appeared, ‘‘ Greusel has 
discovered a window to the north through which yourself and a number of 
your men may get down to the rocks with the aid of a cord, and he tells me 
there is a loft full of ropes from which you may select material. There is also 
a flotilla of boats tied up at the lower end of the castle. He has also visited 
the treasury, and finds it well supplied with bags of ¢oin. I intend to effect 
a junction between those bags and that flotilla. Our position is quite unten- 
able, for there is probably some secret entrance to this castle that we know 
nothing of. There are also a number of women within whom we cannot 
coerce, and must not starve. Truth to tell, I fear them more than I do the 
ruffans outside. Have the men-at-arms discovered that we pulled up the 
ladder and closed the gate ?’”’ 

‘*They have not discovered it yet, otherwise, they would return from 
their pillage as quickly and unanimously as did the Red Margrave and his 
men when he found his castle ablaze. They are making a clean job of looting 
the barge.”’ 

‘In that case, our barrels of gold are gone, making it all the more neces- 
sary we carry with us every kreutzer our friend Von Stahleck possesses. Call 
every man from the door except one. Greusel has the keys, and will lead you 
to the treasury. Carry the bags to the north window. While your men are 
doing this, rive a stout rope so that we may all speedily descend to the rocks, 
except as many as are necessary to lower the bags. When this is accom- 
plished, Greusel will report to me from the balcony, and then descend, taking 
with him the man on guard. Apportion the men and the bags in all the 
boats but one. That one I shall take charge of. Put Greusel in command 
of the flotilla, and tell him to convey his fleet as quietly as possible to the 
eastern shore; then paddle up in slack water until he is, say, a third of a 
league above Pfalz. There he is to await the skiff. You will stand by the 
remaining boat until I join you. I shall be accompanied by three women, 
so retain the largest and most comfortable of the small boats.’’ 

Ebearhard looked sharply at Roland at mention of the women, but said 
nothing. 

Roland went in person to the room occupied by the young woman, and 
knocked at her door, whereupon it was opened very promptly. 

‘* Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is opportunity for escape if you care to 
avail yourself of it.” 
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The girl had been seated when he entered, but now she rose, speaking 
in a voice that was somewhat tremulous. 

“Sir, I was wrong to disobey when you had treated me so fairly. Il 
shall therefore punish myself by remaining where I am. 

‘*Madam, you will punish me as well by remaining, and indeed, I 
deserve it, forgetting as I did for the moment that I addressed a lady. If 
you will give me the pleasure of escorting you, I shall conduct you in safety 
to the place of refuge you wish to reach.” 

‘* Sir, you are most courteous, but I fear my destination might take you 
further afield than would be convenient for you.”’ 

‘* My time is my own, and the assurance of your security will afford me 
great gratification. Tell me your destination.”’ 

‘*It is the Convent of Nonnenwerth, situated on an island near Roland- 
seck.”’ 

‘*T shall be happy to convoy you thither.’’ 

“‘ It is my desire to join the Sisterhood there, and, again, I thank you.”’ 

‘*To become a nun ?’’ cried Roland, with a note of disappointment in 
his voice. 

‘“Yes. To this determination my guardian is opposed, and so has 
caused me to be imprisoned here.”’ 

‘* Alas,’’ said Roland, with a sigh, ‘‘ I confess myself in agreement with 
him so far as your taking the veil is concerned, yet, the imprisonment you 
have suffered seems unduly harsh.’’ 

The girl’s seriousness fled, and she smiled at him. 

““You have had some experience of my obstinacy, and even proposed 
harsher treatment than that adopted by my ‘guardian 

‘You forget,’’ interrupted Roland, ‘that I apologised for my lack of 
manners. I hope during our journey to Nonnenwerth I may earn complete 
forgiveness.”’ 

‘You are forgiven already, which is magnanimous of me, when you 
recollect that the fault was wholly my own. I shall join you in the courtyard 
at once.”’ 

**T shall be there,’’ he replied with firmness. 

Roland departed to the north window, and saw the flotilla had already 
departed. He could discern Ebearhard standing with his hand on the prow 
of the remaining boat, and so drew up the rope, untied it from the ring to 
Ww hich it was fastened, and threw it down to his lieutenant. 

‘ A rope is always useful,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ and we shall puzzle the good 
Pfalzgraf regarding our exit.’ 

In the courtyard he “so the three women awaiting him. Quietly he 
drew back the heavy bolts, and undid the stout chains. Holding the door 
slightly ajar, he peered out at the scene on the landing, brightly illuminated 
by numerous torches which the servants held aloft. 

The men-at-arms were enjoying themselves hugely, and the great heap 
of bales already on the rocks showed that they were determined not to leave 
even one package on the barge. The fact that they stood in the light pre- 
vented their seeing the exit of the quartette from the castle, even had any 
been on the outlook. 

Roland swung the door wide, placed the ladder in the same position it 
had formerly occupied, assisted the three women to the ground, and then led 
them round ithe castle through the darkness to Ebearhard and his skiff. 
Dipping their paddles with great caution, they kept well out of the torchlight 
radius. 

As they left the shadow of the castle, and came within sight of the party 
on the landing, they were somewhat startled by a lusty cheer. 
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‘* Ah,”’ said Ebearhard, ‘‘ they have discovered our barrels of gold.”’ 

‘***Tis very likely,’’ replied Roland. 

‘* Still,’’ added Ebearhard, consolingly, ‘‘I think we have made a good 
exchange. There appears to be more money in Stahleck’s bags than in our 
two barrels.”’ 

‘‘By the Three Kings!’ cried Roland, staring up-stream, ‘“‘ the barge 
is getting away. They have looted her completely, and are giving her a 
parting cheer. The robbers evidently bear no malice against our popular 
Captain. Hear them inviting him to call again! ”’ 

They heard the rattle of the big chain. It was more amenable than that 
at Furstenberg, confirming Roland in his belief that Von Stahleck was the 
inventor of the device. They saw half a dozen men paying out a rope, while 
the first section of the chain sunk, leaving clear a passage-way for the barge. 
Silhouetted against the torch-light, the boatmen were getting ready with their 
sweeps, prepared to dip them into the water as soon as the vessel got clear of 
the rocky island. 

‘* We will paddle alongside before they begin to row,’’ said Roland, and 
Captain Blumenfels was gently hailed from the river, much to his astonish- 
ment. 
‘* Make for the eastern bank, Captain,’’ whispered Roland, ‘‘ and keep 
a look-out for a number of small boats.’’ 

Presently, rowing up the river strenuously, close to the shore, the barge 
came upon the flotilla. Here Roland bade Hilda remain where she was, and 
leaving Ebearhard in charge of the skiff, he clambered up on the barge, 
ordering Greusel to range his boats alongside, and fling aboard the treasure. 

‘* Did his excellency of Pfalz leave you anything at all, Captain? ”’ 

‘* Not a rag,’’ replied the Captain. ‘“‘ The barge is as empty as a drum.”’ 

‘In that case there is nothing for it but a speedy return to Frankfort. 
I do not regret the cloth, which has been paid for over and over again, and 
I am a mercenary to grudge Von Stahleck our two barrels of gold.”’ 

‘** As to the gold, mein Herr,’’ replied the Captain gravely, ‘‘ I took the 
liberty of reversing your plan at Lorch.”’ 

‘* What plan ?”’ 

‘You poured gold into the wine barrels, but I poured the red wine of 
Lorch into the gold barrels, and threw the empty cask overboard. Perhaps 
you know that the Pfalzgraf grows excellent white wine round his castle of 
Stahleck, and despises the red wine of Lorch and Assmannshausen. He 
tasted the wine, which had not been improved by being poured into the dirty 
gold barrels, spat it out with an oath, and said we were welcome to keep it. 
He has also promised to send me to Frankfort a cask of good white wine.’’ 

‘“* Most excellent, Captain! ’’ exclaimed Roland. ‘‘ Despite your quiet, 
unassuming ways, you are the most ingenious of men.”’ 

‘Indeed, I but copied your honour’s ingenuity.”’ 

‘‘ However, you have saved the gold, and you must accept my third 
share of the money.” 

By this time the bags had been stowed. Greusel followed them, and 
stood ready to receive further orders. 

‘““ You make for Frankfort,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ keeping close to this side of 
the river. No man to be allowed ashore until you reach the capital. Captain, 
are there provisions sufficient for the voyage ?”’ 

** Yes, mein Herr.’’ 

“* Put every available man at the oars, and get past Furstenberg before 
daybreak. My men, who have not had an opportunity to distinguish them- 
Selves as warriors, must distinguish themselves at the sweeps. Ebearhard 
and Greusel will spend their time in making a fair division of the gold. 
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What portion you find me entitled to, place in the keeping of the merc hant, 
Herr Goebel. And now I tie four bags to my belt for emergencies.’ 

‘* Are you not coming with us, Roland ? *’ asked Greusel, anxiously. 

‘ Urgent business requires my presence in the neighbourhood of Bonn, 
but I shall meet you in the Kaiser cellar before the month is out.’’ 

Saying this, he shook hands with the Captain and Greusel, and 
descended into the small boat, bidding farewell to Ebearhard. 

‘Urge them,’’ were his last words, ‘‘ to get well out of sight of Pfalz 
and Furstenberg before the day breaks, and as for the small boats, turn them 
loose; present them as a peace-offering to the Rhine.”’ 

In the darkness Prince Roland allowed his frail barque to float down the 
stream, using his paddle merely to keep it toward the east, to avoid the chain 
that jutted halfway across the current from Schloss Pfalzgrafenstein. He 
found himself. accompanied by a silent, spectral fleet; the empty boats that 
his men had sent adrift. To all appearance the little squadron lay motionless, 
while the dim castle of Pfalz, with its score of pointed turrets piercing a less 
dark sky, seemed like a great ship, moving slowly up the Rhine. When it 
disappeared to the south, Roland ventured to speak in a low voice. 

‘*Madam,”’ he said, ‘* tell your women to arrange your extra apparel to 
form a couch, whereon you may sleep for the rest of the night.”’ 

‘*Captain Roland,”’ the girl replied, with a little laugh that floated in 
musical acadence across the waters, that he found himself regretting so sweet 
a voice should be kept from the world by the unappreciative walls of a 
Convent. ‘‘ Captain Roland,’’ she said, *‘ 1 was never more awake than | 
am at this moment. Life has become unexpectedly interesting. I experience 
the delightfully guilty feeling of belonging to a secret society of banditti. 
Do not, I beg of you, deprive me of that pleasure by asking me to sleep.”’ 

** Madam, there will be little opportunity for rest in the morning, so we 
must put all the distance we can between ourselves and the Pfalzgraf Von 
Stahleck. I expect you to ride far and fast to-morrow.”’ 

** Do you intend, then, to abandon the boat ?”’ 

‘*T must do so. The river has been for long so empty that this flotilla, 
which I cannot shake off, being unaccustomed to oars or paddle, will attract 
attention from both sides of the Rhine, and when the darkness lifts, we are 
certain to be stopped. The boats will be recognised as belonging to the 
Pfalzgraf, and I wish to sever all connection between this night’s work and 
my own future.”’ 

** What, then, do you propose to do?”’ 

‘** As day breaks we will come to land, and allow our boat to float away 
with the rest. Can you walk ?”’ 

**Walk!”’ cried the girl with enthusiasm. ‘I ask your pity for myself, 
immured for months in that window-less dungeon, situated on a tiny point 
of rock; I, who have roamed the hills and explored the valleys on foot, 
breathing the air of freedom again! Let me, therefore, remain awake that I 
may taste the pleasure of anticipation in my thoughts, or is such a wish 
disobedience on the part of your first lieutenant ? ”’ 

‘Indeed, Fraulien Hilda,’’ said Roland, smiling, and abandoning the 
more formal title of ‘‘ Madam,’’ ‘‘I am no such tyrant as you suppose. 
Besides, your office of first lieutenant has lapsed, because our men have all 
gone south, while we travel north.” 

‘Then may I talk ?”’ 

‘* Nothing would please me better. I was thinking of your fatigue, and 
not of my desire, when I counselled slumber.’ 

‘Oh, I slept well during the early part of the night, and was quite uncon- 
scious until the dreadful ringing of the alarm bell, which set the whole casile 
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‘* Why were you imprisoned ? ”’ 

‘* Because—because,’’ she replied haltingly, ‘‘ I had chosen the religious 
life, which my guardian opposed. He appeared to think that some experience 
of the rigours of the convent might make me less eager to immure myself in 
a nunnery, which, like Pfalz Castle, is also on a restricted island.”’ 

‘* Then his remedy has proved unavailing ?”’ 

‘* Quite. The sisters will be very good to me, for I shall enrich their 
convent with my wealth. ‘Twill be vastly different from incarceration in 
Pfalz.”’ 

‘* Fraulien, I doubt that. Captivity is harsh, under whatever name you 
term it. I cannot understand why one who speaks enthusiastically of hills 
and valleys and liberty, should take the irrevocable step which you propose ; 
a step that will rob you of those joys forever.’”’ 

The girl remained silent, and he went on, speaking earnestly. 

‘* You love the murmur of trees, and the song of the running stream.”’ 

‘* 1 do, I do,’’ she whispered, as if to herself. 

‘* The air that blows round the mountain top inspires you, and you can- 
not view the hills in the horizon without wishing to explore them, and learn 
what is on the other side.”’ 

There was light enough for him to see that the girl’s head sank into her 
open hand. 

‘* You have never been restricted by discipline.”’ 

Her head came up quickly. 

‘““You think that because of what I said in the courtyard.”’ 

‘“My mind was running towards the future, rather than to the past,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ The rigour of strict rules would prove as irksome to you as would 
a cage to a free bird of the forest.”’ 


‘*T fear you are in the right,’’ she said with a sigh, and then, 
impatiently: ‘“‘Oh, you do not understand the situation, and I cannot 
explain! The Convent is merely a retreat for me; the lesser of two evils 
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‘“* You spoke of your land. Where is that land ? 

** Do you know Schloss Sayn ?’’ she asked. 

‘“* Sayn ? Sayn?”’ he repeated. ‘*‘ Where have I heard that name before ? 
| thought I knew every castle on the Rhine, but I do not remember Sayn.”’ 

The girl laughed. 

‘““You will find no fellow-craftsmen there, Pirate Roland, if ever you 
visit it. The Schloss is not on the Rhine, and, perhaps on that account, 
rather than because of its owner’s honesty, is free from the taint you suggest. 
It stands high in the valley of the Saynbach, more than half a league from 
this river.”’ 

‘““Ah, that accounts for my ignorance. I never saw Sayn Castle, 
although I seem to have heard of it. Are you the owner of Sayn?”’ 

"Ts ‘ : 

“Where is it situated ?”’ 

‘* Below Coblentz, on the eastern side of the river.’’ 

‘“* Then why not let me take you there, instead of to the Convent ?’”’ 

“ Willingly, if you had brought your barge-load of armed men, but in 
Sayn Castle I am helpless, commanding a peaceful retinue of servants who, 
although devoted to me, are useless when it comes to defence. Indeed, the 
Pfalzgraf Von Stahleck, with only two followers, took me from that castle 
to his own.”’ 

‘“‘Is he your guardian, then ?”’ 

““No; but I am convinced he acted under my guardian’s orders. 
Indeed, he admitted as much, and I knew it was useless to resist. But in the 
Convent neither my guardian nor he dare set foot.”’ 
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‘*T cannot account for it,’’ said Roland, in meditative tone, ‘* but the 
thought of that Convent becomes more and more distasteful. You will be 
free of your guardian, no doubt, but you are merely exchanging one whom 
you know for another whom you don’t, and that other a member of your 
own sex.’’ 

‘** Do you disparage my sex ?”’ 

‘‘No. But 1 cannot imagine a man being discourteous to you. Surely 
any with a sword by his side would spring at once to your defence.”’ 

‘* Ah, Captain Roland, you are young, and I fear inexperienced, despite 
your filibustering. My guardian and Von Stahleck are both nobles, and 
each Wears a sword by his side, yet-they sprang not to my defence, but in the 
very opposite direction. However, this lovely summer night was made for 
pleasanter thoughts. Enough about myself. Let me hear something of you. 
Did you come up the river, or down, with your barge ?”’ 

** We came down.”’ 

‘* How long since you adopted a career of crime? You do not seem the 
hardened villain.”’ 

‘*l am not,’’ protested Roland, earnestly, ‘‘ and I do not admit that my 
career is one of crime.”’ 

‘* Indeed,”’ said the girl, laughing. ‘‘I am not so gullible as you 
think. I could fancy you were the incendary of Furstenberg Castle.”’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Roland in consternation. ‘‘ How came you to 
learn of its destruction ?’ 

‘There! ’’ cried the girl, brightly, ‘‘ you have all but confessed. You 
are startled as if I had said: ‘I arrest you in the name of the Emperor’! ”’ 

‘* Who told you Furstenberg was burned ?’’ demanded the young man, 
sternly. 

‘“ Yesterday morning there came swiftly down the river, with no less 
than twelve oarsmen, a long, thin boat, travelling like the wind. It did not 
pause at Pfalz, but the man standing in the stern hailed the castle, and 
shouted to the Pfalzgraf that Furstenberg had been burned by the outlaws 
of the Hunsruck. He was on his way to Bonn to inform the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and he also carried Imperial news for his lordship, which was that 
the Emperor is dead.’’ 

‘** Dead!’ breathed Roland in horror, scarcely above his breath. ‘‘ The 
Emperor dead! I wonder if that can be true.”’ 

*** Tis little matter whether it is true or no,’’ said the girl, indifferently. 
‘* He doubtless passed away in a drunken sleep, and the Pfalzgraf told me 
his drunken son will be elected in his place.”’ 

‘‘Madam!”’ said Roland harshly, awakened from his stupor by her 
words, ‘‘I must inform your ignorance that the Emperor’s son is not a 
drunkard, and, indeed, scarcely touches wine, being a strenuous opposer to 
its misuse. How can one so fair, and, as I believed, so honest, repeat such 
unfounded slander ?”’ 

Are you a partizan of his?”’ 

‘““ 1 come from Frankfort; I have seen the Prince, and I speak the truth.”’ 

‘* Ah, well,’’ replied the girl, lightly, ‘‘ you and I shall not quarrel over 
his Highness. I accept your amendment and will never bear false witness 
against him again. After all, it makes slight difference one way or the other. 
An Emperor goes, and an Emperor is elected in his place, as powerless as 
his predecessor. "Tis the Archbishops who rule.”’ 

** You seem versed in politics, Madam.”’ 

The girl leaned forward to him. 

‘*Do not ‘Madam’ me, I beg of you, Captain Roland. I daresay 
rumour has prejudiced me against the young man, but I have promised not 
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to speak slightingly of him again. I wish-this veil of darkness was lifted, 
that I might see your face, to “note the effect of anger. Do you know, I am 
disappointed in you. You spoke in such level tones in the courtyard that | 
thought anger was foreign to your nature.”’ 

‘*T am not angry,’’ said Roland, shortly, ‘‘ but I detest malicious 
gossip.” 

‘*So do I. I merely spoke thoughtlessly. I shall kneel to the new 
|:mperor and beg his pardon, if you insist.’’ 

Roland remained silent, and for a time they floated thus down the river, 
she trailing her fingers in the water, which made a pleasant ripple against 
them, looking up at him now and again. Perceptibly the darkness was 
thinning. One seemed to scent morning in the air. A bird piped drowsily 
in the forest at intervals, as it only half awakened. The two women reclining 
in the prow were sound asleep. 

Roland picked up the paddle, and with a strong, sweeping stroke, turned 
the head of the boat towards the land. Now could she see his lowering brow, 
and if the sight pleased her, twas not manifested in her next remark. She 
took her hand from the water, drew herself up proudly, and said: 

‘**T shall not apologise to you again, and I hate your blameless Prince! ”’ 

‘* Madam, I ask for no apology, and whether you hate or like the Prince 
matters nothing to me.”’ 

‘Selfish man!’’ she cried indignantly, ‘“‘ you cannot even allow a 
woman her privilege of the last word.”’ 

Roland’s brow cleared, and a smile came once more to his lips but he 
remained silent, thus bestowing upon her the prerogative she craved. Hilda 
lay back in the prow of the boat between her sleeping women, with hands 
clasped behind her head, and her eves closed. More and more the light 
increased, and sturdily with his paddle Roland propelled the boat towards 
the shore, bringing it alongside the low bank at last. He sprang out, and 
with the paddle in one hand, held the boat to the land with the other. 

** We are now,”’ he said, ‘‘a short distance above St. Goarhausen, where 
| hope to purchase horses. Will you kindly disembark ?”’ 

The girl, without moving, or opening her eyes, said quietly : 

‘** Please throw the paddle into the boat again. I shall make for Nonnen- 
werth in this craft, which is more comfortable than a saddle.”’ 

The paddle came rattling down upon the bottom of the skiff. Roland 
stooped, and before she knew what he was about, took the girl in his arms, 
lifted her ashore, and placed her carefully on the grass. 

‘*Come,’’ he cried to the newly-awakened serving women, ‘‘ come out, 
without further delay,’’ and they obeyed him in haste. 

He stepped into the skiff, flung their belongings on the sward, turned 
the prow to the west, and again leaping ashore, bestowed an impetus upon 
the boat that sent it like an arrow far out into the stream. 

The girl stood speechless with indignation. 

‘*Come,’’ urged Roland, cheerfully, ‘‘ breakfast awaits us when we earp 

* then seeing she made no move, a frown furrowed his brow again. 

‘“* Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘I tell you frankly, to be thwarted by petulance 
annoys me. It happens that time is of the utmost importance until we are 
much further from Pfalz. If you think the ownership of a castle gives you 
the right to flout a plain, ordinary man, you hold a mistaken view, I care 
nothing for your castle. We stand here like two quarrelsome children. I 
will conduct you to the Adler Inn at St. Goarhausen, where I know from 
experience you will be taken care of. I shall then purchase four horses, and 
return to the inn when you have breakfasted. Three of these horses are at 

our disposal, the fourth and myself, if you will condescend to my escort. 
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If not, I ask you to accept what gold you require for your journey, that you 
may travel unmolested, while I take my way in the other direction.”’ 

‘*How can I repay you,’’ she demanded, “if I do not know who and 
what you are?’”’ 

‘I shall send for it, either to your castle of Sayn, or the Convent of 
Nonnenwerth. You need be under no obligation to me.”’ 

** But,”’ cried the girl, ‘‘ I am already under obligation to you; an obli- 
gation I cannot repay. 

‘* Oh, you can quite easily repay.’’ 

** How ?” 

‘* By coming with me, who would persuade you, as readily as you went 
with Von Stahleck, who coerced you.”’ 

‘‘T am an ungrateful simpleton,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ Of course your 
way is the right one, and I am quite helpless if you desert me.”’ 

‘* There,’’ cried Roland, with enthusiasm, ‘* you have more than repaid 
whatever you owe.”’ 

After breakfasting at St. Goarhausen and purchasing the horses, they 
journeyed down the rough road that extended along the right bank of the 
Rhine. Roland and the girl rode side by side, the others following some 
distance in the rear. The young man maintained a gloomy silence, and the 
girl, misapprehending his thoughts, remained silent also, with downcast 
eyes, seeing nothing of the beautiful land they were passing. Every now 
and then Roland cast a sidelong glance at her, and his melancholy deepened 
as he remembered how heedlessly he had pledged his word to the three Arch- 
bishops regarding his marriage. 


““I have offended you,’’ she said at last, ‘‘ more seriously than | 
feared.” 

**No, surely not,’’ he assured her. ‘‘ There is a burden I cannot cast 
from my mind.”’ 

**May I know what it is?”’ 

‘1 dare not tell you, Fraulien Hilda. I have been a fool. I am in the 
position of a man who must break his oath and live dishonoured, or keep it, 


and remain unhappy for ever. What would you do were you in my place ? ”’ 

*“Once given, I should keep my oath,’’ she replied promptly, ‘‘ unless 
those who accepted it would release me.”’ 

Roland shook his head. 

‘They will not release me,’’ he said dolefully. 

Again they rode together in silence, content to be near each other, 
despite the young man’s alternations of elation and despair. ’Twas all in all 
a long summer’s day of sweet unhappiness for each. 

One of Roland’s reasons for choosing the right bank of the Rhine was 
to avoid the important city of Coblentz, with its inevitable questioning, and 
it was late afternoon when they saw this town on the further shore, passing 
it without hindrance. 

** You will rest to-night,’’ she said, ‘‘ in my castle of Sayn, and then, as 
time is pressing, to-morrow you may return. We have met no interference 
even by this dangerous route, and I shall make my way alone, without fear, 
to Nonnenwerth. I know you are anxious to be in Frankfort once more. 

‘‘T swear to you, Fraulien Hilda, that if, without breaking my oath, 
I should never see Frankfort again, I would be the happiest of men.’’ 

“Your oath relates to Frankfort, then ?”’ 

** My oath relates to a woman,”’ he said, quickly. 

‘Ah,”’ she breathed, ‘‘ then you must keep it,’’ and so they fell into 
silence and unhappiness again. 

She had talked of security on the road they had traversed, but turning 
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a corner north of Vallandar, they speedily found that a Rhine road is never 
sale. 

Both reined in their horses as if moved by the same impulse, but to 
retreat now would simply draw pursuit upon them. Mounted on a splendid 
white charger, gorgeous with trappings, glittering with silver and gold, rode 
a dignified man in the out-door habit of a general in times of peace. 

Following him rode an escort of two-score horsemen; they in the full 
panoply of war, and behind them, on foot, in procession extending like a 
gigantic snake down the Rhine road, an army of at least three thousand men, 
the setting sun flashing fire from the points of their spears. Here and there, 
down the line, floated above them silken banners, and Roland recognised 
the device on the foremost one. 

‘*God!”’ he shouted in dismay. ‘*’The Archbishop of Cologne!’ 

The girl gave utterance to a little frightened cry, and edged her horse 
nearer to that of her escort. 

Seeing them standing there as if stricken to stone, two horsemen 
detached themselves from the cavalry, and galloped forward. 

‘* Make way! Make wav! You fools!’ cried the foremost. ‘* Get to 
the side; into the river; out of the path of my lord the Archbishop.” 

Nevertheless, Ronald stood his ground, and dared even to frown at the 
oflicers of his lordship. 

‘*Stand aside!’’ he commanded, in a tone of mastery. ‘‘Do not 
venture to intrude between the Archbishop and me.”’ 

The rider knew that no man who valued his head would venture to use 
language in the very presence of the Archbishop, unless he were the highest 
in the land. His dignified Lordship looked up to see the cause of this inter- 
ruption, and of these angry words. 

First came into his face an expression of amazement, then a smile melted 
the stern lips, as he looked on Roland, and recognised him. The impetuous 
horseman faded away to the background. There was no answering smile 
on Roland’s face. He reached out, and clasped the hand of the girl. 

‘* Now, by the Three Kings!’’ he whispered, ‘‘ shall I break my oath.”’ 

Hilda glanced at him, frightened by his vehemence, and wincing under 
his iron grasp. 

And now an unexpected sound interrupted the tension. The Arch- 
bishop had come to a stand, and :— 

“Halt! Halt! Halt!’’ rang the word along the line of men, whose 
feet ceased to stir the dust of the road. The unexpected sound was that of 
hearty laughter from the dignified and mighty Prince of the Church. 

“Your Highness!’ he cried, ‘‘ Forgive me, but I laugh to think of 
the countenance of my sombre brothers of Treves and Mayence, when they 
learn how sturdily you have kept your word with them. By the true Cross, 
Prince Roland, although we wished you to marry her, we had no thought 
that you would break into the Castle of Pfalz to win her. Ah, what pity it 
is that we grow old! The impetuousness of youth outweighs the calculated 
wisdom of the three most powerful preiates outside Rome. Judging by your 
fair face (and I have always held it to be beautiful, remember), you, Hilde- 
gunde Lauretta Helena Agnes, Princess of Wittganstein-Sayn, are not 
moving northward to Nonnenwerth. I always insisted that the Saalhof at 
Frankfort was a more cheerful edifice than any nunnery on the Rhine, vet 
you never turned upon me such a glance of confidence as I see you bestow 
on your future Emperor.”’ 

““T thought, my lord and guardian,”’ cried the girl, ‘“‘ that I might 
meet you in time to deflect your course to my castle of Sayn.”’ 

‘Sweet Princess, ’tis not yet too late. My men may go to their camp 
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in the stronghold of my brother of Treves at Ehrenbrietstein, and I shall be 
glad to return with you to the hospitable hearth of Wittgenstein-Sayn. 
Indeed,” said the Archbishop, lowering his voice, ‘‘ I shall feel safer there 
than in enjoying the hospitality I had intended to accept.” 

‘“‘T thought you would have feared my vengeance,’’ said the lady with 
a laugh, adjusting words and manner to the new situation, which she more 
quickly comprehended than did her companion, who glanced with bewilder- 
ment from Princess to Prelate, and back again. 

The Archbishop waved his hand. 

‘‘T was on my way to release you,”’ he said, “‘ if his impetuous Highness 
had not forestalled me,’’ then more seriously to Prince Roland: ‘* You 
learned of your father’s death ?”’ 

‘* Only this morning, my Lord. 
assured this lady is placed in safety.’ ; 

‘“ Ah, Princess, there will be no lack of safety now! But will you not 
ease an old man’s conscience by admitting he was in the right ?”’ 

The Princess glanced towards Roland with a smile, then back to the 


prelate :— 
‘* Dear guardian,”’ she said, ‘‘ you were in the right.” 
£ b 8 


THE END. 


I shall return to Frankfort when I am 
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SONNET 
By Sara GopparpD 


Oh, pale horn’d moon, that on the cloud-hill sits, 
Oh, stars, that quiver in the midnight sky, 
Guarding a blue abyss—Eternity. 

Oh, shadow?d night, that round this earth-ball flits— 


Bright Northern lights, where the horizon dips, 
Whose flashing train is mirror’d in the sea. 
Fair deathless planet, looking down on me, 
A beacon, to the storm-toss’d sailing ships. 


Ages roll on, but thou, bright lamps of heav’n, 
Shall long endure. We are but mortal clay 
To you a long quiet reign of splendour giv’n 
Year after year, while we are for a day. 


But thou, fair orb, shall last through good and ill 
Alone and lonely, cold, forever still. 
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[ISERICORDIA! but the Buon Dio speaks plain when 

He takes the trouble,” muttered old Francesca, as 

she stood looking down at the two flattened yellow 

corpses, and then at the rest of the chicks scurrying 

about the chicken run. ‘“ Two that wicked one has 

killed to-day, and one drowned in the water yesterday, 

and three died through the egg-shell being so hard. 

Aie! Aie! it is hard to bear, and it is my thought 

to cut off the head of that yellow hen and put her 

in the casseroia; but there—when the Buon Dio has a mind to have His 

way, killing the yellow hen will not mend matters. I will go down to the 

chiesa this evening and offer another candle, but there’s no knowing. Luigi 

says the Buon Dio does not care now about candles, and masses, and offerings 

from us poor folk. Aimé! but it is hard to know what to believe, and 

Luigi would say I was a foolish old woman to think that. Ah! you wicked 

one! Come and let me catch you! You would fly away, would you? 

Aie! Aie! but you'll kill the rest of the pollastri if you run about so. 

There, I will let you be till they are older! Six gone out of eleven! and 
poor old Francesca all alone to fight against the evil! ” 

“ What is the matter now, Francesca? ” asked a merry voice in 
English, as the old peasant woman straightened her back, fastened the door 
of the chicken run, and stood grimly watching its inmates, shaking one 
brown hand at the “ wicked one ” whenever she came near the door. 

Francesca’s wrinkled face was not used to smiling, but somehow she 
never could prevent these same wrinkles puckering up and deepening when- 
ever the mad Inglese, as she called Polly Ferguson, paid her a visit. She 
surely must be mad, and so must her father, to buy a tumbledown cottage 
half-way up a mountain side when, as all the world knew, beautiful houses, 
large and small, had been built down in the valley, solely to tempt the gold 
lire out of the pockets of the rich Inglesi! They must be mad, because 
they were always merry and laughing. It was all very well for the young 
to be merry, but for a white-haired man with a lame leg to laugh at every- 
thing, when he was not even rich, and so poor that he had to live in Martini’s 
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cottage—bah! he was mad, as well as the Signorina, who worked with her 
own hands for all the world like one of the contadini! Perbacco, it was 
very certain that they were both mad. She, Francesca Rimini, had never 
found anything to laugh at, not since she left the service of the Russian 
dottore. 

“ Oh, Francesca, what a pity! ” continued Pollie, as her eyes caught 
sight of the tragic yellow bodies hanging from the old woman’s hands. 
“ How ever did it happen? ” 

Pollie Ferguson was really remarkably clever. Two years ago she had 
not only been ignorant of the component parts of an omelette, but had no 
more idea of the easiest way to sweep out a room than have the generality 
of tenderly reared English girls. Misfortune, poverty, and affection, how- 
ever, can work many a miracle even in these luxurious days. ollie and 
her father had come back to the land they had loved in the days of their 
wealth, and, rather to Pollie’s surprise, found that life on a mountain side, 
in a peasant’s cottage, could be quite as enjoyable as life in one of the over- 
crowded hotels in the valley. 

Francesca’s campagna adjoined Martini’s, and it had not taken Pollie 
long to break through the physical barriers, which were very frail and tumble- 
down, as well as barriers which at first were rather grim and,unyielding, and 
to discover that not only had Francesca once been cook in a good house 
down below, but that she had even managed to pick up a smattering of 
English, so that by dint of many gestures and much laughter Pollie had 
been able to ask her help in many crises that took place daily when she 
undertook the work of their small household, on discovering to her chagrin 
that ignorance can handicap the best will in the world. 

“Tis that wicked one that has killed them, Signorina,” grumbled 
lrancesca, “ the yellow hen, there, in the corner. I will but wait till the 
chickens can do by themselves, then into my casserola she goes. Two eggs 
addled; two chickens trodden on, one drowned—and I shouldn’t wonder if 
she had a hand in that—and three never came through the shell at all. What 
do you think of all that, Signorina? ” 

“] think she should be given another chance,” said Pollie. ‘ None 
of the three charges are proven.” 

“* Non capisco? ” said Francesca crossly. 

** How do you know she addled the eggs on purpose, or drowned the 
chick, or murdered those two? One of the other hens may be the culprit.” 

“ It was the yellow hen,” persisted Francesca. Then rubbing her hands 
on her coarse apron, thereby showering the earth with dried fragments of 
meal, she added, “ And the Buon Dio is at the bottom of it all.” 

This was not the only time Pollie had heard something of the same 
sort from Francesca, and she had made up her mind, when the opportunity 
came, she would probe a little deeper into this constant placing the burden 
of all ill-luck upon the “ Buon Dio.” 

“ Why should you think the Buon Dio wants to make you unhappy 
by killing your chickens, Francesca? ” she asked, sitting down on the 
smoothest, flattest stone of the terrace wall, resting her elbows on her knees 





‘*WHAT IS THE MATTER NOW, FRANCESCA?” 


and her chin on her hands, and looking down at the old peasant standing 
under the loquot tree beside her chicken-run. 

Only that very morning Francesca had been badly frightened at the 
market. She lived by herself on the hillside, and had no kith or kin save 
a nephew, who served in one of the big hotels, and managed to bring his 
old aunt a basket of scraps on his Sunday visits. The old woman was used, 
by now, to see this queer, bright-eyed, decidedly mad Inglese perched on 
her terrace walls, and—there is not a woman in the world, old or young, 
who does not, at some time or other, like to hear the sound of her own 
voice, so Francesca felt tempted. She would explain a little, just a little, 
keeping to herself, of course, the clue to the matter, for it is not wise to 
give forth to the world all your secrets, only just those things that do not 
matter. 

“* The Buon Dio has a grudge against me, Signorina,” she said, moving 
nearer the vine terrace where Pollie was sitting; and, taking a pair of clippers 
from her apron pocket, she began to prune away the straggling branches of 
last year’s growth. “ Think you now, only this morning, when I went to 
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the market, I lost my purse! Me, Francesca 

Rimini, who am so poor that I make an egg last 

for two meals, and never a bit of kid do I taste but 
on a festa.” 

“ Oh, you poor dear. I am so sorry! ” said 
Pollie. A year ago she would not have grasped 
the meaning of such a calamity, but now the very 
idea of losing a fraction of her own housekeeping 


i 4 iy hoard made her grow cold with sympathy. ‘ Was 
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there very much in the purse? ” 
“ No, Signorina, I would not say there was 
much, but I thought there was. I meant to pay 
Beppo for the fir cones and charcoal he’d brought me, but I had left the 
money at home, for there it was in the table drawer when I got back; but, 
all the same, the Buon Dio meant me to have a rare fright over it.” 

«Oh, Francesca, I don’t believe He did,” said Pollie stoutly. ‘ I don’t 
thinks He likes frightening anyone.” 

“ And there was the bread last week,” continued Francesca, snipping 
away to right and left. “ Never before have I burnt a whole baking, and 
the potatoes went mouldy in the outhouse, and Luigi, he has not brought 
me anything for three Sundays now. His padrone has made fresh rules, 
and not a scrap could the poor boy find for his old aunt. And look at the 
lemons, Signorina—they tell their own tale! Never have I seen such poor 
ones, and the weather better than might have been expected all these months. 
And look at that olive tree! It won’t be worth the shaking, and I was 
looking to it to fill my barrel. And there’s the chimney—never has it 
smoked till this winter. And not a thing have I sold in the market these 
ten days, for what have I to sell? I ask you, Signorina, look round for 
yourself and see. Will the foreigners buy miserable insalata such as that? 
Even the snails and the herbs have failed me this winter. I spent all 
Thursday climbing terrace after terrace, and had but a miserable apronful. 
Che! Che! When the Buon Dio means to do a thing, He does it plain 
for all the world to see.” 

“ Instead of blaming the Buon Dio,” said Pollie, with an unusual touch 
of gravity, “ you should try what pruning the lemon trees and dressing the 
olive tree would do. Clearing away those dead branches, and giving the 
poor lettuces more water, would help; and if there were not such a crowd 
of chickens in that little run, it would help matters. I have learnt something 
all these months, and I’ve watched our neighbour tidying up his trees, and 
feeding them, and that’s what’s wrong in your garden, Francesca. I wonder 
if I could help you prune the trees. If I brought a ladder and climbed up 
as far as I could go, I am sure I could clear away a lot of the old wood. 
Shall I try? ” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good,” said Francesca despondently. “I am a 
poor old woman, and am under a curse—that’s what it all means. Whatever 
I do, nothing will go right. One must have pazienza.” 

It was all comically sad to the practical English girl. Francesca, like 
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her hilly, neglected garden, had seemed to be going steadily downwards 
during the past months. She had grown more bent, more withered, more 
fretful, and more gloomy in her outlook on the world every day. 

“ Why don’t you tell your padre all about it, Francesca? ” she asked 
suddenly, keeping a sharp watch on the old woman’s face to see whether 
there was truth in a suspicion of hers. 

Francesca’s brown face paled a little, as she stood and looked angrily 
at the girl. 

** No,” she said firmly. 

“ Why not, Francesca? He is kind, I know, because I have talked 
to him myself. He would understand all about it, and how everything has 
been troubling you lately.” 

“ No,” repeated the old woman, and her mouth set in obstinate lines. 

Pollie hesitated. She knew she was stepping now on uncertain ground, 
and it was quite within the bounds of possibility that Francesca would 
suddenly turn and order her out of the garden. 

“ Why don’t you go to church, Francesca? ” she asked softly. “ Is 
it because you think the Buon Dio has been unkind, and you are angry 
with Him? ” 

“‘ No,” said Francesca again, as she bent lower over her task once more. 
She cut so viciously, the sharp clippers met far down a branch, and took 
away what would have borne more than one bunch of grapes in the summer. 

Would Francesca lay that act also to the Buon Dio’s charge? Pollie 
wondered. The old woman straightened her back once more, dropped the 
clippers on the ground at her feet, put her arms akimbo, and relieved her 
mind. 

“‘ This is how it is, Signorina; and when I have told you, it is that you 
will understand, and not think old Francesca is talking about things she 
does not know. The Buon Dio is angry with me for something I did these 
many years ago. I am not saying that He has not reason; but what will 
you? There are many things inside us, both good and bad, and sometimes 
it is the bad that comes to the top, and sometimes, but not so often, it is 
the good. With me, once, and only once, did the bad come out, and ”— 
a lean, brown hand, with all five fingers outspread, was shaken in Pollie’s 
face— and I am not sure that if the time came I should not do the thing 
again. Now you know. I had my way then, and now the Buon Dio is 
having His way, and therefore what use is it to prune trees, or to dig the 
ground, or to cut the vines? It is possible that this summer the Buon Dio 
will bring the phloxera into my campagna, and the vines we shall then grub 
up and burn.” 

“ So,” thought Pollie to herself, “ I was right, and father was wrong. 
The old body has got something on her conscience. I wonder if I could 
roll it off? If only I knew what it was.” 

* Do you know what I do, when I’ve done something rather bad, 
Francesca? ” she said slowly; and for the sake of the broken Italian, and the 
pretty face, and the half-shy voice, old Francesca answered amiably as she 
bent for the clippers and began work again. 

** No, Signorina.” 
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“I say ! am sorry, and—and I think, if I were you, and had done 
something a little bad, I should just go and tell the Buon Dio I was sorry.” 

* Ah, la! la! ” ejaculated Francesca dully; and then Pollie scrambled 
to her feet, and thought it wisest to retreat to her own domain, and leave 
the suggestion to work. 

She did not see anything at all of Francesca for some days after. 
Pollie’s father had one of his painful attacks of rheumatism, and she had 
her hands full with the housework, massaging her patient, and reading aloud 
to him. The weather was bad also, and she found the inside of the snug 

little cottage 
pleasanter than 
the rain-sodden 
garden. 

Then the 
clouds _ passed, 
and the sun 
shone down 
again with 
tropical splen- 
dour. The very 
breath and 
scent of spring 
were in the air, 
and, leaving 
her father en- 

% joying a sun 
bath under the 
pergola when 
déjeuner was 
over, Pollie ran 
round to. see 
lrancesca. 

To her 
surprise she 

“"E RUON DIO IIAS A GRUDGE AGAINST ME.” found the door 
of the small 

green-shuttered house closed, instead of standing open, as it usually did, 

all the day long, and, looking up at the closed windows, Pollie knocked, 
hardly expecting an answer, as evidently the old woman had gone down to 
the valley on one of her market expeditions. 

No answer came to the first knock, and she was turning away when she 
thought she would make quite certain, and knocked again. 

This time a faint voice called, “ Avanti!” Pollie lifted the latch and 





stepped inside. 

“ Francesca, whatever is the matter? ” Pollie exclaimed, when her eyes 
erew accustomed to the dimness within, and she saw Francesca sitting in a 
huddled heap in the chair by the hearth. The brazier was empty, the room 
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felt damp and cold, and the face of the old woman was drawn and blue. 

. “ Grazie el Dio that you have come, Signorina,” whispered Francesca, 
as the girl knelt beside the chair. She took the cold, wrinkled hands between 
her own warm ones, and rubbed them gently. “It is the end with poor 
old Francesca, and—and—you must go and tell—tell the Russian dottore 
that—you know what you must tell him—I have been a very wicked old 
woman, and a“ 

“ There, there, Francesca, don’t try to talk for a bit,” said the girl, 
looking round the room in search of food or firing. ‘ When did you have 
anything to eat? ” 

“A very long time ago, Signorina. I fell down the stair and hurt 
my head—and—there was a fire here when I got to the chair, but I am 
cold—so cold. You cannot do anything, Signorina. It is Ja morte—I feel 
is coming, and you must tell the dottore about the ravioli—and “s 

“ Yes, I will tell him everything,” said Pollie soothingly; “ but, first, 
I am going to get you some soup. Don’t worry, Francesca, you are not 
going to die just yet.” : 

As Pollie said all this in rapid English, Francesca did not understand, 
but her old ears caught the word soup, and the little flicker of light that had 
been growing more and more feeble, steadied a moment as she moistened 
her lips at the thought of food. 

Pollie had an anxious half hour before the blue look left the old face 
and warmth crept back into the cold limbs. Then, as the fir cones crackled 
merrily on the stone hearth, the logs of wood caught fire, and the pungent 
smell floated into the air, Francesca forgot that she had been cold and well- 
nigh starved. 

“* Now I am going to tuck you up in bed,” said Pollie, and you shall 
have a hot bottle to your feet, and more soup, and then I must run home to 
father. Is there anyone you would like me to fetch to be with you to-night? 
I will feed the chickens and the rabbits.” 

“ If you tell Navini’s girl, she will come and see to me,” said Francesca. 
Then she seized Pollie’s hand, and said hoarsely : 

“It was the Buon Dio who threw me downstairs.” 

Pollie thought she was growing feverish, and said gently: 

“* He would not do that, Francesca. Lie quiet now—TI shall soon come 
back.” 

“ He knew that I wouldn’t do it for anything else,” muttered Francesca, 
moving her head restlessly. Then she lay still a moment. 

* Listen, Signorina.. You think old Francesca is mad; but this is what 
you will do if you want Francesca to sleep well this night. You will do it, 
Signorina? ” 

“T will,” said Pollie gently. 

** Down in the big town there lives a dottore, a Russian. I was his 
cook ‘five years. Then we had a dispute. He was a kind man, but very 
hot in the temper, and I, alas! was also hot in the temper. He says to me 
at last, ‘ That is enough, Francesca. You will go, and I shall get a cook 
from my own country who will do as I say.’ 

“ T said, ‘ Very well, Signor Dottore; I am well content to find another 
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place where rudeness is not spoken to me.’ So we are to part ina month, 
and in that time he sends for a cook of his own country, and I am to show 
her how to cook the Italian dishes the dottore liked. Especially I was to 
show how to make ravioli, for the dottore he was never fatigued with the 
ravioli. I did teach the cook from Russia many things, and some I did 
teach very well, but they were the things the dottore did not much eat, and 
the things that he did eat I did not trouble to teach so well. I did leave 
out always the something that made it to taste very good. I did not tell 
her to put spinace in the ravioli, Signorina, but I told her cabbage would 
do as well, and it does not well at all. And I did not teach her to make 
the sauce of tomatoes the dottore did eat with it. It was not a good deed, 
and the Buon Dio has been very angry with me since I left the dottore, and 
nothing has gone the same with me. I am not dead now, as He sent you 
to help me, Signorina, but if I tell not the dottore that I am sorry, then 
you will not be here the next time that I fall, Signorina. Will you now 
go down and speak with the dottore, and if the Russian cook she has not 
yet learnt to make the goed ravioli, will you tell her that I, Francesca, will 
come and teach her many things. You will go, Signorina? ” 

« Will it not be better to wait until you are well, and go down yourself 
and explain about it? ” suggested Pollie, who did not like the thought of 
interviewing a stranger. 

“ No, no, Signorina. If I do not say now, at once, that I am sorry, 
it will not please the Buon Dio,” said Francesca feebly, and her face looked 
so wrinkled and troubled that Pollie said: 

“ If I make your peace with the doctor, will you promise not to blame 
the Buon Dio for all your bad luck? ” 

“ But why should I, Signorina?” asked Francesca in surprise. ‘“ When 
I have taught the Russian cook how to make the good ravioli, there will 
be no more bad luck—and—when my head is better, I will dress the olive 


tree.” 

















THE BRIDGE 


By Rosert L. JEFFERSON 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


me / HE bridge was finished. 

af The last rivet had been driven home; the last 
brush of green paint had been applied; the scaffolding 
had been taken away; the workmen and the coolies 
had gone. The bridge was finished. On the 
morrow it was to be opened officially, and, thence- 
forward, railway trains would thunder over this wide 
stretch of the Indus for the first time in the history 
of the world. 

John Swettenham stood on the bank of the river and surveyed the 
graceful outlines of his work with a great satisfaction. It was sweet to 
have come at last to the end of his task, and to realise that it had been 
well done. What strenuous years he had laboured here! The battle with 
Nature’s forces had been gigantic, and man—John Swettenham—had won. 

He glowed with pride. It was all his, this bridge. His the design. 
His the work. Five sweating years of work. None but he could claim 
credit for this bridge. They were going to call it the Royal George Bridge, 
they said, but what did that matter? All the world would know that he, 
John Swettenham, had built it, and all India would know it as the Swetten- 
ham Bridge. His eyes grew moist as he slowly rolled a cigarette, and he 
let his mind wander back into memories of the struggle! The struggle, 
and then the triumph! And the triumph was sweet. To-day Swettenham 
was a very happy man. 

He ran blithely up the narrow path to the cluster of wooden huts on 
the bank. By the big shed his tum-tum and native servant were waiting. 
Two miles away were Bandara, the club, dinner, and the hour was already 
late. So he climbed at once to his seat in the tum-tum, and the swift Arab 
horse sprang into a trot. . 

Rarely had John Swettenham enjoyed a dinner more. He sat at the 
head of the table, and on either side were his lieutenants of the great enter- 
prise. They talked of the bridge. Each brain, each heart, was full of 
the bridge. They told stories of the days of the struggle; of the hopes, 
the fears, the disappointments, the disasters, of the great achievement. 
None grudged Swettenham the mastership of the exploit. To him belonged 
the primal credit; contented, his lieutenants basked in the reflected glow. 

Before coffee MacDonald rose to his feet to propose a toast. Bewhar, 
the native butler, filled the glasses a-bumper, and then shrank into the 
background. MacDonald moistened his lips and commenced, and_ his 
subject was the bridge. 

As his blood warmed to his subject, so the speaker’s accent became less 
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Anglo-Indian and the more homely, stirring Forfarshire. No man in India, 
he urged, more fully deserved honour than John Swettenham, and honour 
would be done him. On the morrow the Viceroy would decorate and entitle 
him; but his greatest decoration would be the structure which connected 
the northern and southern banks of the Indus at this spot, and which, for 
all time, would be a monument to one man’s skill and ceaseless energy. It 
was a privilege to be associated with Swettenham and his work. It was 
their good fortune to be allowed to drink to-night to his future health and 
prosperity. 

The toast was enthusiastically honoured, and there was a tremor in 
his voice when Swettenham replied. He referred again to those terrible 
days when failure to span the mighty river seemed probable, when it was 
thought his designs were wrong and his estimates awry. There was soften- 
ing in his tones when he spoke of his helpers, his comrades of strenuous 
labour—and then he sat down suddenly, for words failed him. 

They lingered late in the verandah in the warm Indian night and 
smoked their cheroots. At intervals Bewhar brought them long iced drinks, 
but finally, one by one they went to seek sleep beneath the mosquito cur- 
tains, until only John Swettenham was left in the shadow of the verandah, 
the glow from his cheroot lighting up in fantastic red his thin cheeks. 

An hour passed, and still he sat gazing out across the compound 
gardens thinking. Bewhar came, salaamed, and, before he could speak, was 
curtly dismissed. Swettenham’s chercot went out at last, and he rose to 
his feet. 

A strange elation possessed him. Sleep? How impossible sleep 
would be on such a night! The very idea was absurd. In twelve hours 
what a change would take place in his life. Through the Viceroy he was 
to be honoured by his Sovereign. Grim, tactiturn Swettenham thrilled at 
the thought. Sleep? Ridiculous! The Bridge, the Bridge! 

Hardly knowing what he was doing, he found himself walking rapidly 
down the narrow path of the compound, through the gate to the road, 
which led to the river bank and—the bridge! The night was warm and 
still. It wanted yet a fortnight to the monsoon. The stars glittered steelily 
in the indigo sky; the air was heavy with the pungent scents of tropical 
growth. From the wayside tanks came a chorus of croaking bull-frogs. 

A gentle rise brought Swettenham within a mile of the river. He 
paused for a moment to light his pipe, and then hurried on. In a short 
time he was on the bank, and there—there was the bridge—his bridge! 

Gloatingly his eye rested on the spidery network of iron which 
stretched from pier to pier, until the outlines were swallowed up in the 
gloom of the night. He strained his eyes, but could not distinguish where 
the bridge and the opposite bank met. Puffing solemnly at his pipe, he 
stood with arms folded, absorbed, engrossed, oblivious to all but that which 
represented his earthly satisfaction. 

So absorbed was he, this man of action, that he did not notice that by 
his very side stood another man. A tall, lithe man, who had risen, it would 
seem, out of the very rocks of the river’s bank. A turn of the head would 
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SOMETHING SINUOUS WOUND ITSELF ROUND HIS THROAT. 
have shown John Swettenham this man, but the clever engineer did not 
turn his head. For a moment the new comer was motionless, then there 
was a swift movement. John Swettenham’s pipe clattered to the ground, 
as something sinuous wound itself round his throat. He threw up his 
hands, but he was drawn back, and fell prone. He tried to cry, but the 
coil round his throat tightened. He was suffocating; his head was bursting; 
his eyes seemed starting from his head, his mouth wide open, and his bones 
cracking: 

When he recovered consciousness there was a mist of red before his 
eves. He felt strangely bloated and nauseated. The skin of his face was 
tight, and his eyes pained him terribly. Gradually he became cognisant 
of his surroundings and of his predicament. He became aware that he was 
seated in a heavy chair, bound hand and foot. Then he realised that he 
was in familiar surroundings: an old telegraph hut which had been aban- 
doned six months previously; and there, seated on his heels three yards 
away, was an old acquaintance, Bankey Pearey, or, as MacDonald had called 
him, * The Coon.” 

A solitary candle lighted the interior of the hut. By its faint illumina- 
tion the engineer took a rapid survey of his surroundings. He saw the old 
instrument table by the window, but it puzzled him to see an instrument on 
ii. He was sure he had given instructions for all the instruments to be 
removed. His eyes rested with a look of enquiry upon “ The Coon.” 

“ Son of a sow! ” said the man, with solemnity. 

John Swettenham swore. 

“ Undo these ropes, you rascal! ” he shouted. ‘“ Undo these ropes! ” 
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“ The Coon ” smiled, and his white teeth glittered in the candle light. 

“ Swettenham Sahib angry. Bankey Pearey not afraid, oh, no; oh, no. 
Bankey Pearey not afraid of Swettenham Sahib now, oh, no; oh, no. 
Swettenham Sahib kill Bankey Pearey’s wife, kill Bankey Pearey’s child. 
Yes, oh, yes. Bankey Pearey kill Swettenham Sahib.” 

The Hindu rose to his feet, took off his slipper, and beat its wooden 
heel on Swettenham’s head. “ Son of a sow! ” he hissed again. 

The Englishman groaned. What diabolical plot was this?” Was the 
man gone suddenly mad? Bankey Pearey had been one of his foremen 
of coolies, and a trusted man. He remembered now the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of the death of the Hindu’s wife and children. It was during 
the small-pox epidemic. His insistence upon vaccination had met with 
stubborn resistance from the natives, but Swettenham had been intolerant 
of argument. Every native on the ground was forced to submit to the 
operation, and then, as luck would have it, within a week they began to 
die off like flies from very fright, and amongst them was Bankey Pearey’s 
wife and children. He remembered that he had come to him with streaming 
eyes and shaking limbs to announce his folk were dead; and he remembered 
also that, in his absorption, he had treated the Hindu with scant sympathy. 
Since then, in the busy days of his work, he had occasionally seen the man 
in the prosecution of his duties. This latest phase in the character of the 
native was distinctly disconcerting. 

He roared out his anger, and strained at his bonds. The ropes cut 
into his flesh, and he grew purple in the face with exertion; until at length, 
exhausted, he became quiet. He groaned again, and the Hindu cackled 
with laughter. 

“In short little time come day. Beautiful sun show Swettenham 
Sahib big bridge.” 

He pointed to the window. 

“‘ Swettenham Sahib see big bridge. One hour, two hour go. All 
bridge full with people. Come train from Lahore. Puff, puff, puff. 
Stop! People get out on bridge. Boong! No bridge; no Europeans; 
all gone. Son of a sow! ” 

The engineer looked at the man with a growing horror. What was 
this rambling talk about the bridge? 

“Undo these ropes, you devil! You hear me? Cut the ropes at 
once! ” 

The Hindu rose, and went to the window. He threw up the casement. 

“ Day come,” he said. “ Swettenham Sahib see bridge in two, three 
minute.” He returned to his former attitude, and, elbows on knees, gazed 
fixedly at the writhing engineer. 

“ Bankey Pearey make all good connection. Plenty dynamite under 
bridge. Fifteen batteries at second bastion; twelve for current here. Good 
hot fat spark. All connection to instrument. When people all on bridge 
Swettenham Sahib press key. Boong! No bridge, no Europeans. Then 
Bankey Pearey kill Swettenham Sahib.” 

Streams of perspiration rolled down the engineer’s face. All too well 
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‘€ SALAAM, SAHIB; SON OF A SoW!”’ 


he now understood the diabolical meaning of the native’s talk. The bridge 
—his bridge—was to be destroyed. This despised native, to revenge the 
death of his wife and children, would destroy the bridge. Hoarsely he 
shouted, but the Hindu grinned like a monkey. 

And the talk about the Europeans! His face blanched at the prospect. 
They were to be destroyed with the bridge. The Viceroy! He, too, 
would be hurled to death. The whole thing was too terrible to contemplate. 
That a wretched native should possess the knowledge to consummate so 
vile a project was maddening. He strained again and again at his bonds. 
His breath came in short, hard sobs, and tears of anxiety mingled with the 
sweat which flowed from his brow. Meanwhile the Hindu rocked on his 
heels and grinned. 

Daylight came with tropical swiftness. Through the casement John 
Swettenham saw the shadowy outlines of the bridge. Never before had 
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the structure looked so graceful, so enchanting. Quickly the gathering 
light brought its features leaping into prominence. The piers, the stan- 
chions, the arches, the giant suspenders. The engineer’s burning eyes fed 
upon the sight. The veins of his forehead seemed as if they would burst. 
The bridge grew misty; he felt faint. The high-pitched voice of the Hindu 
fell upon his ear. 

“ Swettenham Sahib see bridge. Beautiful bridge. Bankey Pearey 
go see all connections good. One, two hours come train from Lahore. 
S’laam, Sahib. Son of a sow!” Then he glided from the hut. 

John Swettenham’s brain began to clear. Through the window he 
saw the Hindu going on his way to the river bank. He disappeared for 
a moment, to reappear again. His eyes were bent on the ground. He 
was evidently following the wire. 

Could nothing be done? Wrench, jerk, wrench! 

Blood began to flow from Swettenham’s lacerated wrists. If he could 
only get free, free to disconnect that infernal wire; then to get hold of the 
Hindu and smash the life out of him. Would nobody come that way? 
Surely, surely somebody would miss him. They would search for him. 
He groaned again, for he remembered all had their special duties that day, 
and all would be engrossed in them from an early hour. He could not 
hope that he would be missed. Wrench, jerk, wrench! What was the 
chair fastened to? One of the uprights of the building! The rope binding 
him had been passed round the beam. Were the bonds loosening? A faint 
hope thrilled him, even as his mind rocked and he was sick with his exertions. 

The figure of the Hindu could be dimly discerned. He had reached 
the bridge, and was wading through the shallows to the first pier. 

If he could only get loose and break the connection—wrench ! 

Something broke. A slat fell clattering at his feet. Wrench! 
Another slat. He felt himself leaning gradually forward. Wrench! 
There was a creaking and splintering overhead. 

The Hindu had reached the pier and was stooping. That was the 
last Swettenham saw of him. 

The top of the beam came away with a rush. A portion of the roof 
collapsed, and fell on the instrument table. The table, in its turn, toppled, 
and the instrument fell over the edge and hung there, suspended by its four 
wires. A miracle had happened that no portion of the roof had fallen on 
the key and completed the circuit. With the fall of the beam Swettenham 
and his chair had been dragged down and sideways. He was partly pinned 
under the pole, and his strength was ebbing fast. Two feet from his face 
hung the instrument. He must get to it somehow. In two hours or less 
the bridge would be crowded with Europeans—and the Viceroy. If the 
native’s terrible threat was carried out the calamity would be colossal. He 
must get at the instrument somehow, and—last hope—complete the circuit 
and destroy the bridge now. 

He struggled with the frenzy of a madman. At all costs he must 
accomplish his purpose before the Hindu returned. Bit by bit, inch by 
inch, he wriggled his way towards the instrument. Now it was only a foot 
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MACDONALD IT WAS WHO DISCOVERED HIM. 


off. Now only a few inches. Would he be able to raise his head to get 
at the key? If he could, he might manage to press it down with his fore- 
head. Now he was underneath the instrument. The ink from the recorder 
cripped in his eyes. The key was six inches above him. He made an 
effort and rose te within two inches of it, but the beam dragged him back. 
Again, and yet again. His sight, his senses were failing him. He must 
do itnow. One more effort, up! up! up! His sodden hair touched some- 
thing. It was the key. His forehead glided over the smooth surface. 
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He pressed down. He heard the faint click of the connection, and then 
there came a rush as of a great wind and a trembling of the earth. He fell 
back, and oblivion crowded upon his senses. 

He was half dead when they found him, and almost buried under the 
ruins of the hut. MacDonald it was who discovered him and brought 
him back to consciousness. Months passed before he was allowed even 
on the verandah. Grim and austere as he had formerly been, he was now 
more grim and more austere. He spoke seldom, and never spoke of the 
bridge. When the news came that another bridge was to be built, and that 


Swettenham had been asked to build it, few could restrain astonishment 
when John Swettenham declined. 


SHE IS GONE 


By Cy WarMAN 


Only a dream of you, only a dream; 

All I can claim of you, yet it doth seem 
That we are still sailing the same summer sea 
And that you are ever and always with me. 


Only a dream of you, born in a day, 

Full-blown and beautiful, fadeless alway; 

Things are not always the things that they seem,— 
Spare me this dream of you, beautiful dream. 


Lift up the face of you, turn not away; 

Bear but a moment and hear what I say, 

When you drift onward down life’s limpid stream, 
Leave me this dream of you, beautiful dream. 


Waking I walk with you, slumbering deep 

I dream of you. O, when I wake from my sleep 

] grope for you, dear, in the dusk of the dawn, 

And find myself sobbing, “ She’s gone, she is gone!” 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


By Lawrence J. Baty 
Illustrated by A. J. Bennett. 


LIKED Campbell, and I believed he was not 
indifferent to me. We were passing through the 
same waters of affliction together, for one thing, and 
nothing links the latent sympathies of two refined 
souls like adversity mutually endured. 

I say the bonds of affection were between Camp- 
bell and myself. Pursued by the same evil chances, 
we were naturally driven to confide to one another 
our many secret sorrows, and to seek together the 
fragments of human joys still left to us. Any explicit statement as to the 
nature of these joys is unnecessary to my story; I do not offer it. The 
widely-spread reports emanating from our successive landladies—or, at any 
rate, from the folk on the next floor—that we did not always show that 
consideration for the comforts of others properly due from young gentlemen, 
are, to say the least, exaggerated. When will truthfulness become instinc- 
tive, I wonder? 

It was alleged, for instance, that we too often returned to our chambers 
at unreasonable hours, thus disturbing the sleep of the innocents. I can 
say on this point that my friend and I always let ourselves in as quietly as 
we possibly could. Besides, whether three o’clock or so in the morning is 
a reasonable or an unreasonable time for bed is a disputed point: some call 
it early; others call it late. It is purely a matter of opinion. 

Others of our detractors said that on such occasions our talk was not 
subdued enough; that it disturbed their slumbers. Now, Campbell and I, 
like most young men in this age of opinions, having our own ideas on things, 
were naturally a trifle argumentative. Very often, on arriving at our 
chambers, we found points of interest connected with our daily life that 
called for a little discussion; and it is possible that occasionally, in the heat 
of the moment, coming together in one or the other of our respective rooms, 
to thrash the matter out more closely, we raised our voices somewhat higher 
than their ordinary shade of gentleness. This would be quite unintentional; 
I am convinced that we never deliberately set ourselves to malevolently 
disturb the sleep of our neighbours. But there are morbidly sensitive people 
who clothe their slumbers in such blissfulness that they regard it as sacrilege 
to interrupt them by so much as a smile. We had frequently, owing to 
this malignant super-sensitiveness, to find fresh chambers. 

Nevertheless, these cold criticisms and underhand rebuffs of a sneering 
world only served to strengthen the bonds of affection already mentioned. 
That an unkind fate finally procured our separation I regard merely as an 
indication of that imperfection in our social life which makes inevitably for 
disunion, and is the despair of the prophets. 

Campbell had to leave me. He said circumstances necessitated it. 
He had not time to take-personal leave. The note he left me.explained all, 
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and concluded with 
a few words which 
express better than 
any words of my 
own that perfect 
trust born of affec- 
tion which obtained 
between us. 

“T take with 
me your savings,” it 
said—“ a matter of 
£20, I think. Know- 
ing one another as 
we do, I may rest 
satisfied that you 
will accept my word 
when I assure you 
that the money is 
absolutely necessary 
to me. Otherwise, 
of course, I should 
not have taken it.” 

* * * 
It was twenty 
years before I again 
saw my friend 
Campbell. By this 
time I had made 
strides in my pro- 
fession that placed 
me high in_ the 
esteem of my con- 
fréres. I had ene- 
‘MY FRIEND DID, NGT SEEM EXTREMELY PLEASED TO SEE MF.” mies, and powerful 

ones; but I was 
possessed of adaptive tact that never fails to adjust oppressive circumstances 
to the peculiar needs of the moment. 

My society was much sought. Only my native modesty prevented 
me from contracting engagements that would have so limited my life work 
as to render it well-nigh valueless. I was compelled, however, in order to 
escape these unwelcome attentions, to carry on my work, more and more 
during those silent hours when the world is asleep. By so doing I enjoyed 
a calm immunity which was of inestimable value to me. 

When I met Campbell again it was in the early hours of the morning. 
I perceived at once that he was still engaged in the same profession as myself. 

I regret to say that my friend did not seem extremely pleased to see 
me. The fact is that at that particular moment our business interests clashed. 

“ How have you been getting on? ” I enquired, 
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“ON THE MOORS.” 


“ Only poorly,” he replied moodily, “ and now, just as I am making 
a little headway, I am interrupted.” 

“It seems as if we were destined to be together,” I said hungrily; I 
yearned for the old companionship. 


“ Yes,” assented Campbell; “ considering that this is my first case for 
twenty years, it has that appearance.” 

“Twenty years! ” I stared at Campbell. 

“ Yes; shortly after our enforced separation I had to retire for so long 
owing to a nasty accident to my wrists.” 

I understood, and felt for my friend. 

“ Where did you go? ” I enquired gently. 

“On the moors.” 

We spoke a little longer, and it ended as I would have wished: my 
friend consented to live with me; we were to take up again the old dear, 
broken ties of friendship. 

We did so—every tie that I can possibly think of. We had the same 
old troubles with our landladies; the same old complaints from the people 
on the next floor. And we scorned them in the same old way characteristic 
of independent minds, unfettered by rusty conventionality, pursuing their 
way unaffected by the cheap sneers of an unappreciative world. 

Also, when Campbell left me again, he showed the same tender con- 
sideration for my feelings that had characterised his first departure. The 
brief note he left betrayed this gentle thoughtfulness in an eminent degree. 

“ T am called away suddenly,” it ran. ‘TI have felt it better to write 
these few lines to prevent any misunderstanding. I! take your savings— 
a matter of £50 odd, I think—with me. Between two such kindred souls 
as ours, it is, I know, unnecessary to apologise on that score. We know 
each other too well_—CampBELL,” 
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By Rosert Barr 
MORE ABOUT MARK TWAIN 


Ey NE reason that so many criminals are caught is because 

- they almost invariably neglect to rehearse their crimes 
beforehand, and thus fail to discover where the weak- 
nesses of their scheme lie. An admirably executed 
misdeed must have no clue hanging loosely from it. 
to result afterwards in an admirably executed misdoer. 
To leave generalities and come down to particulars, 
this article is a sort of one-chaptered rehearsal of 
what may become, if. not nipped in the bud, a 

biography of Mark Twain. 

I had often urged Mark Twain to write his autobiography, for a life 
which included rinsing gravel in search of gold on short rations in Nevada; 
lecturing in San Francisco in the wild hope of filling an empty house and 
an empty pocket; challenging-a rival newspaper man, with whom he had no 
quarrel, to fight a duel, merely because he had been left in charge of the 
opposition paper and felt that he must keep up the honourable traditions 
of the Nevada press; flying from the territory because he received an intima- 
tion from the Governor that he would get two years just to see how the 
new anti-duelling law worked; dining as the honoured guest of the most 
haughty Emperor in the most exclusive Court of the world; springing from 
obscurity to universal fame practically in a single night, certainly contained 
material for an unusually interesting volume. 

Urging this upon him once, he said meditatively : 

“ An autobiography, unimbued with truth, is valueless.” 

“ But you need not resort to fiction. The plain truth would beat 
anyone else’s imagination.” 

“If I told the plain truth about some people I have known,” he 
drawled sadly, “ they would take me out and lynch me.” 

The first glimmer of an idea that he could perhaps tell a story came 
to Mark Twain when he was fourteen years old, and it set him thinking. 
He saw something happen that interested him, and, on returning home, he 
told it to his comrade, Jim McDaniels, a son of the man who kept the 
local shoe shop and—strange combination—the confectionery store. He 
related the incident solemnly, with absolute unvarnished accuracy, yet 
McDaniels, first bursting into shouts of laughter, finally rolled off his chair, 
and writhed on the floor in a helpless tornado of merriment. This recep- 
tion of a harmless, almost statistical account, of unimbellished veracity, 
puzzled Mark. Either Truth was a commodity so unfamiliar to the 
Western mind as to be hailed with irrepressible hilarity, or else there wa: 
something in his narration different from the methods of the ordinary, every- 
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day teller of tales. Reflection inclined him 
toward the latter theory, and the belief 
grew that, if he got his chance, he might 
yet reduce some section of the world to the 
condition in which he had placed Jim 
McDaniels. 

Although fame came to him in bulk 
on the publication of The Innocents 
Abroad, yet, long before that, the intoxicat- 
ing draught had been measured:out to him 
on the instalment plan. First he achieved 
the local fame that Nevada furnished, and 
later he joined to it the celebrity that be- 
came his in California. But the Rocky 
Mountains seemed a barrier which cut off 
the East from him, and over that barrier he 
could not float the bubble reputation. 

Besides reporting for the Virginia City 
Enterprise, he wrote weekly letters for that 
paper, mainly about the members of the Gelling ready for the 
Legislature, and these communications Customs’ officers at 
failed to please that distinguished body as ee —— A age 
much as they gratified the readers of the re Mon  * 
Enterprise. After each article appeared in 
print, some law-giver would rise in his place 
on a question of privilege, and plead for the extinction or suppression of 
the writer of these letters, and thus much valuable time was lost to the 
legislative assembly of the territory. 

There was an old pilot named Sellers who wrote items for the New 
Orleans True Delta on the condition of the Mississippi River, signing these 
marine chronicles “ Mark Twain.” There drifted across the Continent 
from New Orleans to Virginia City the news that Sellars had died, so the 
young reporter took the name “ Mark Twain,” it being, as the advertise- 
ments say, “ of no further use to the owner.” With this nom de guerre 
he signed his weekly letters, and gave angry legislators a mark at which 
to shy their vocal shillalahs. By-and-by people on the street used to greet 
him with “ Hello, Mark! ” and thus the youth tasted fame for the first 
time, and rather liked it. 

When Artemus Ward came to Virginia City he was much impressed 
by the genius of the young reporter. He determined to assist his fame 
over the mountains, and persuaded Mark Twain to write out the history 
of The Jumping Frog. 

This celebrated story was the first of Twain’s that crossed the Rockies, 
ind thus may be regarded as launching him on his successful literary career. 
But, like Dickens and other celebrated writers, there was co-incident with 
his literary progress a lecturing, public story-reading experience, which began 
carly and continued. Mark Twain’s first platform appearance was caused 
by a desire to augment—perhaps it would be more truthful to say inaugurate 
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—his own treasury, 
rather than to in- 
form a public palpi- 
tating for fresh 
knowledge. He had 
been for a time in 
the Sandwich 
Islands, writing a 
weekly letter for the 
Sacramento Union, 
and promptly spend- 
ing the money re- 
ceived for the same 
as time went on, so 
that when he reached 
San Francisco he 
found himself both 
out of funds and out 
of a job. 
The Sandwich 
Island letters had 
Susy, Mark Twain’s eldest daughter, given him a reputa- 
who died in Surrey. tion all over Cali- 
fornia, but more 
especially in San 
Francisco. He proposed, therefore, to venture on a lecture, and consulted 
several of his friends about it, but their united wisdom was unanimously 
against the project. Could his voice fill the hall? asked one. Mark said 
he would risk the voice if his popularity filled the hall in the first place. 
Had the public any interest in the Sandwich Islands? demanded another. 
The public would simply yearn to annex the whole group when it heard him 
talk about the island, averred the future lecturer with a confidence he was 
far from feeling. 

The last man he consulted was the proprietor of a leading San Francisco 
newspaper, whose name I have forgotten. They met in the street, and the 
newspaper man said the scheme was madness. Twain would not get ten 
people in all California who would pay a dollar each merely to hear him 
talk, if he had no magic lantern, no trick dogs, couldn’t do conjuring, and 
wasn’t a ventriloquist. The idea was absurd. 

The man in the street thoroughly convinced the would-be lecturer that 
he was in the wrong, and, feeling he ought to apologise to an insulted public, 
Mark Twain turned dejectedly away, when McGuire tapped him on the 
shoulder, an instance of the right man appearing on the right spot at the 
right moment; an example common enough in real life, but absolutely useless 
in fiction, for a discriminating public sneers at coincidence. 

“I beg your pardon,” said McGuire, “ but I overheard the last few 
sentences, and your plan is a first-rate one. I own six opera houses, and 
have three or four vacant for next Sunday night. Now, you get your lecture 
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ready; sée to the advertisements, and I'll 
light up the house, provide ushers, and all 
the rest. I feel certain you'll have a big | 
audience, and if you don’t make, you can’t 
lose, for the theatre sha’n’t cost you any- 
thing.” 

An embryo lecturer could hardly ask 
better terms, so Mark wrote out the adver- 
tisement announcing that he would lecture 
on the subject of the Sandwich Islands at 
a specified place of entertainment, adding, 
“The Trouble will begin at eight,” a 
phrase which has often been quoted since, 
and doubtless had much to do with attract- 
ing the large audience that came. 

There was little time for preparation, 
as it was on Saturday that McGuire’s pro- 
position was made and accepted. The 
lecturer sat up all ni,ht writing out his 
discourse, inventing at the same time a 
device which would conceal the manu- Mr. and Mrs. Clemens. 
script from the audience, hoping thus to 
give an extemporary character to his 
remarks, a desire that was amply fulfilled when the test came, for after the 
first few sentences the born lecturer found the manuscript of little use to him. 

The financial and artistic triumph of this first lecture did much to 
confirm Mark Twain in a habit he never succeeded in breaking, and 
familiarity with the applause which invariably greeted his appearance on 
the platform never dulled the pleasant thrill such greeting gave him. When 
he crossed the apparently boundless seas to distant Australasia, seeming to 
float so far from the world he knew to some other planet, where he considered 
it absurd to suppose his name had preceded him, he never quite recovered 
from the surprise at finding himself cheered in the English tongue, for a 
cheer belongs to a language quite as much as do its words. 

Journalism was not without its excitements in the early days out West, 
for when a constant subscriber questioned the accuracy of an item, he did 
so with a revolver in his hand, and the editor’s reply was as apt to be as 
lead-laden as the afore-mentioned Frog. Still, it must not be imagined 
that all citizens took this somewhat uncertain method of obtaining a retrac- 
tion, for the higher class of law-abiding fellow countrymen sent a formal 
challenge to the writer, and fought the matter out according to the estab- 
lished rules of the code. The paper with the greater number of challenges 
on hand was respected as enterprising, and a reporter who could not shoot 
straight as well as write straight soon faded away from a turbulent world, 
being a mere encumbrance to a hard-working, conscientious local editor. 

Steve Gillis could hardly be called a journalist, because his general 
usefulness on a paper included journalism as a mere side-show. His nominal 
profession was that of a type-setter, but he had as keen a regard for the 
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honour of the paper 
with which he was 
connected as if he had 
been Editor-in-Chief. 
Gillis weighed seven 
stone or thereabout, 
but he could thrash 
any man double his 
weight with an ease 
and celerity leaving 
nothing to be desired. 
He had no use for a 
six-shooter, and if an 
indiscreet enemy 
drew upon him, Gillis 
would first remove 
the weapon, and then 
with his fists proceed 
to lay the victim up 
— —i for a week. 
Mark Twain laying down the law to Great _ giants, 
the American Consul at Havre. | armed like modern 
ironclads with quick- 
firing guns, went 
about in craven terror of little Gillis, and sneaked rapidly up obscure alleys 
when they saw him approach. Not only could Gillis overcome any man in 
Virginia City, but when the arm of the law proved stronger than his own, 
and he was compelled to fly to California, he laid low the flower of San 
Francisco’s slum chivalry as expeditiously as he had floored the less numerous 
roughs of Nevada. 

When Mark Twain took charge of the chief sheet of Virginia City, 

Gillis was a “ comp ” on that paper, and he at once developed a “friendship 
for the new editor as cordial as it was embarrassing. Mark’s predecessor 
in the editorial chair had been a peaceful man, as peace was reckoned in 
Nevada, and thought he did his duty by his fellow men if he fought a duel, 
say, once a week, or twice in cases of emergency. Naturally Gillis had no 
patience with a chief so unobtrusive, and he hailed with enthusiasm and 
gratitude the coming of a new man. Mark, being always somewhat 
indolent, allowed his devoted friend to run things as suited him, and Gillis 
entered into an acrimonious correspondence with zest and trascendent talent, 
for he could write a letter ankle-deep in abuse that would goad a monk to 
self-defence. 

The natural sequence of all this was that the new editor found himself 
with a nice selection of duels on hand, the first date being set for a revolver 
combat with the proprietor of the opposition paper, a mild-mannered man, 
as pacific in his intentions as Twain himself, who had refused several of 
Steve’s truculent challenges but was at last forced to accept, because the 
energetic Gillis set up the whole correspondence, printed, and published it. 
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Even a member of the Peace Society could not stand that. But the duels 
never were fought, because the zeal of Steve Gillis overleaped itself in 
making the controversy public, thus bringing it to the knowledge of the 
Governor in Carson City, who took prompt steps to place in prison all 
interested in this commotion. Mark received a private intimation that if 
he was not outside the territory within twenty-four hours he would be 
inside a jail for the next two years. 

The victim of Gillis’s enterprise spoke with justifiable resentment to 
Steve, and asked what was to be done now. The indefatigable Steve 
admitted that they would have to climb out; said that the coach left for 
California at four o’clock in the morning, and he would at once secure places 
on it, which he did. In order that the interval should not be misspent, 
and determined that his champion should not leave town under the aspersion 
that he ran away to live to fight another day, Steve made a friendly call on 
cach of the opposition combatants, and wrung from them written apologies 
of the most abject character. . 

Steve found that the opposition editor had already fled, but he ran 
to earth all the others. One or two objected to Steve’s proposal; they had 
not brought on the trouble; they were ready to fight if the other party was. 
Gillis was not to be put off by halting logic as this; he briefly explained that 
there was no time for argument; squared up, and pummelled the objector; 
then stood over him as, with eyes scarcely able to see, the ill-used man 
penned, at Steve’s dictation, a grovelling apology to Steve’s principal. 
With these documents in his inside pocket, the collection leaving him barely 
time to catch the coach, Gillis quitted Virginia City with Mark Twain one 
intensely black morning, and in due time arrived at San Francisco. 

The record of Steve Gillis in that metropolis of the extreme West was 
glorious beyond description. ‘“ He did not want to fight, but by jingo,” 
etc. He was always at it, and always victorious. There was a large family 
of the Gillises; Steve and Jim and George and the rest; all fighters. Their 
father had an eye shot out in Walker’s filibustering expedition, and one of 
the boys fought by the old man’s side as long as he could load, and pull a 
trigger; fought without flinching until he was literally cut to pieces, with 
the dead and wounded heaped around him. 


[To be concluded next month. | 
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for your Summer Holiday ? 





BECAUSE :— 
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It is the most charming spot in Ireland—perhaps in 
the world. “ Words cannot picture a place so 
fair—mountain, ocean, river, forest, moorland, gar- 
den—a coast crowded with islands, inlets and 
picturesque features "—all most beautiful. 


You can indulge pleasantly in open-air amusements 
of all kinds—Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Shooting, 
Tennis, Croquet, Golf and Excursions by Steam 
Yacht. 


There is a first class Hotel under the management 
of the Railway Company, up-to-date in every res- 
pect, at which weekly accommodation can be had 
at an inclusive figure of £3 3s. Od. 


You can have 150 miles of Magnificent Motor 
Coaching through the wonderful River-Ocean, 
Lake and Mountain Scenery of West Cork and 
Kerry on splendidly equipped Motor Coaches of 
the very newest type. 


You will be within easy reach of Killarney, Glen- 
garriff, Bantry, Caragh Lake. Kenmare and 
Waterville. 


You can get there comfortably and very expeditiously 
from London. 


# # al # 


Further particulars can be had at any of Messrs. Cook & Sons Offices, or from 
the Tourist Office, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. Beautiful Booklet sent free. 
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